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Correspondence has already been commenced to some extent, with individuals of in¬ 
fluence in different parts of the country, who express interest in the prosperity of this 
Institution, and offer co-operation and support. It is deemed highly desirable that in¬ 
dividuals who feelinterested in this enterprise, should communicate with the Committee. 
They respectfully ask the co-operation of their friends, in all parts of the country, in 
obtaining names of Members, and in securing such pledges of support, literary and pe¬ 
cuniary, as will enable them to act with promptness and decision. 

Individuals disposed to become Life Directors, Life Members, or Members, are re¬ 
quested to signify their intention, as soon as may be, that a list of such names may be 
prepared, to be attached to the Prospectus and Reports of the Society. 

Authors, having manuscripts designed for the Committee, lay address them to the 
Secretary, or to any of the Literary Correspondents of the Society, with whom they 


confer. 


who receive this Prospectus, are respectfully requested to submit it to others* 


ould be likely to take interest in the object 

// 


Gorham D. Abbott, 



Secretary . 
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]. GENERAL DESIGN OF THE INSTITUTION. 

Tiie establishment of a National Institution for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge, has, for a length of time, engaged the attention of individuals in 
different parts of this country. In the course of the past year, measures 
were adopted in relation to this subject, of which the public has already been 
informed. The Institution has been duly organized | and the Executive 
Committee now respectfully submit to the consideration of their fellow- 
citizens, the following statement of its plan and objects : 

It is the design of this Society to unite the efforts of literary, scientific, 
wealthy, and bene\olent men, in diffusing useful knowledge, and in employ¬ 
ing the arts of prin lg and engraving, in a way most likely to be interesting, 
salutary, and elevating to the popular mind. 

There is in this country, it is believed, at the present time, a demand 

for the means of knowledge, which may with propriety be characterized as 

a national demand; a demand for useful knowledge from all classes of 
the people far exceeding the supply. 

There are, however, in the vast resources pf the literature of foreign 
countries, in the productions of eminent authors at home, and in the enter¬ 
prise and spirit of our citizens, means amply adequate for the supply of this 
demand. From these resources the means of wholesome intellectual cul¬ 
ture, and of in< Jividual and social improvement, may be brought into the circle 
of every family, and within the reach of every reader. 

The materials for carrying out this design are abundant: — Delineations 
of the works of our Creator; the innumerable objects of interest in the 
animal, vegetable, and mineral kingduins ; he history of the world; tho 
varied scenes and events of past ages; the origin of nations ; the growth of 
empires ; the ruin ol cities; the overtlnovv of kingdoms and thrones; nar¬ 
ratives of voyages and travels over every Sea and land; the civil and 
|>oIitical circumstances ; tho intellectual, social, and domestic condition of 
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tho crcat hmily of nations; the bi°g r aphy of tlie great and good; the 
progress of knowledge ; the opening Prospects of society ; the discoveries 
of genius ; the improvements in the Useful and the ornamental arts; the 
wide range of science and philosophy? material, intellectual and moral; in 
short, the moving worlds of mind and matter, furnish inexhaustible mate¬ 
rials tor useful publications, adapted to improve and elevate the mind, and 
to promote the best social and moral interests of society. 

In an undertaking of this nature? it were allegation, at this period, not 
to recognise the influence of the Christian religion, as the great source $pd 
the only preservative of all our blessings, individual and national. Its 
great truths and sanctions are the only foundation of sound morality, the 

35 ■ * 

only defence of public and private virtue, the only safeguard of the social 
and moral welfare of individuals and communities. Its principles can alone 
inspire that purity, charity, and order, which are essential to freedom, and 
without which our free institutions must come to an end. , v 


It is, however, no part of the plan or design, to propagate particular reli¬ 
gious doctrines or theories ; but to disseminate such useful practical know¬ 
ledge, as may not only instruct, but exert among all classes a pure and eleva¬ 
ted moral influence in respect to individual duty, in the various relations 

of life. 

It will always encourage the circulation of good books by whomsoever 
published. It will regard the author or publisher of a useful volume as a 
co-worker, and a public benefactor. And any individual who will employ 
the pen or the press in extending the influence of knowledge and virtue, 
will find in this institution a friend and ally. 

It will be a primary object to interest the youth of our country; and 
to invite and facilitate their acquaintance with works of the most improving 
character, by issuing them in the best style and by the free use of valuable 
illustrative engravings. It is hoped through the instrumentality of the So¬ 
ciety, to bring within the reach of the entire youthful population of the land, 
a rich variety of works, eminently calculated to expand and invigorate the 
rnind, improve tho heart, and lay the foundation of real worth of character . 


2. IMPORTANCE OF SUCH AN INSTITUTION. 

• i— 

If we trace the progress of publications in the United States, since 
the commencement of the present century, in character, as well as amount, 
and observe the vast improvement in books of elementary instruction, and 
the happy adaptation in general of the style of American authors to popular 
use, it may be doubted, whether in any a S e °f the world, or in any country, 
sucu rapid and. giant strides wer ever before made, in developing the 
mental energies of a nation. Probably no other nation ever existed, in which 
the habit oj reading wus so nearly universal* 
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The unparalleled circulation of newspapers and periodicals of every 
description, has awakened a taste and desire for move solid and extensive 
reading, which every successive supply will on ty serve to increase. e 
authors, editors, and teachers of this age and country, have done moie, per¬ 
haps, to wake up the mind of an entire population, than any other set ol 
men that ever lived; and American publishers and printers have never een 
surpassed in the energy and enterprise with which they have wielded the 

DT0SS* 

* Our hundred Colleges, our Academics, High Schools, and Lyceums, 
scattered over the whole land ; our Public School System, the extension and 
improvement of the means of education in Primary and even Infant Depart¬ 
ments : our tens of thousands of Sabbath Schools with their libraries, plac¬ 
ing hundreds of thousands of volumes in the hands of our juvem e popu a- 
tion, have exerted, and are still exerting, a most powerful influence through 
the whole community, in favour of intellectual and moral cultiva ion. 

If we look forward but a few years, we must see that the gi eat mass 
of mind, throughout our land, cannot rest satisfied with any ordinary supp y 
of the means of knowledge. The desire for knowledge will constantly in¬ 
crease, and the more regular and systematic the supply, the more steady 

and ever increasing will be the demand. 

In about twenty years, at the present rate of increase, our population will 

be doubled. Of course, if the means of intellectual improvement only 

keep pace with the increase of our numbers, we must, m that brief period, 

double the amount of all the publications now extant in the land, to say 

nothing of replacing the millions of volumes, which it is hoped will be worn 

out by careful use. And who can foretell the yet undiscovered progression, 

which the mind of such a community will make, in its demands for the 

means of knowledge l 

In these circumstances, the question arises, what is to be the character 
and tendency of the incalculable amount of reading with which this nation 
must be provided during twenty years to come '! and surely it is a ques¬ 
tion of momentous import. The destiny of our country, and the best 

interests of man, are dependent on the answer. 

If the mind of this nation shall be well-informed, well-balanced, well- 
disciplined, and regulated by principles of virtue and piety, our glorious in¬ 
stitutions will continue. But ignorance, immorality, and freedom, cannot 

> 

co-exist. . v 

With such views as these, can we estimate too highly the importance of 

a National Institution, to aid in providing mental aliment for the people ; in 

systematizing the various departments of knowledge of practical utility, and 

ii issuing publications suited to the varied taste and capacity of different 

classes and ages, and which rfi’ay be received with confidence l>y all , as well 

adapted to prepare the readers to discharge the duties of intelligent and 

virtuous citizens ? 
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The Committee are also impresscc With a sense of the importance of 
such an institution, from the great an { uu leasing influx of foreign popula¬ 
tion, for whose intellectual culture no suitable provision is made. During 
eight months, in the year of 1836? iotn April 1 to December 1, more 
than 65,000 emigrants arrived at the port of New-York.* It is estimated, 
that the average arrival on our shores is more than 10,000 per month, 
throughout the year. Every additional facility for crossing the Atlantic 
will be likely to increase the number; and no one can tell how great and 
numerous the arrivals from the old world will be, when steam-ships shall 

connect it with the new*| 

It is said that there are 30,000 Germans in the city of New-York. In 
Philadelphia and the } hate of Pennsylvania, the proportion is much greater. 
The Irish, Swiss, and French, especially i n the valley of the West, swell 
the aggregate of our foreign population to a vast amount. They are cut 
off, in a great measure, from the use of books and other vehicles o fin forma** 
l ion, circulated in their native tongue at home, and no adequate provision, if 
any at all, is here made for their improvement. 

This institution hopes to render invaluable service to them and to our 
country, by providing books of elementary instruction and general informa¬ 
tion on all subjects, expressly for foreigners and their children ; and thus 
to diffuse among them right views of their relations and duties as men, and 
as American citizens ; of the nature of our government and civil institutions, 
and the obligations they impose on all who enjoy their blessings. 

Not only do the condition and prospects of our own country, but those 
of the woiId, call for such an institution. The cry of waiting millions 
throughout the earth is for knowledge. Almost every uncivilized people 
are looking to this country and to England for books, for a printer and a press. 
Tons of printing type have already been sent from the United States to dif¬ 
ferent portions of the uncivilized world; and the Committee, in common 

with the multitude of enligh tened philanthropists who adorn the age, recog¬ 
nise the obligations resting upon us as a nation, to spread over the whole 
caith, every species of knowledge calculated to meliorate the condition of 


man. 


In what age of the world, among what people, that ever existed, have so 

uiibined to make such an enterprise, not only im¬ 
portant and practicable, but almost indispensable ? If we consider the ne¬ 
cessities o our own country alone, and the yet uncertain issue of the great 
experiment o a self-governing people, so far, however successful, can an 

.<ui i . i any ml,at t >ogreat or too cosily, to save ourselves from 

* Custom-House Returns. 

J preparing ttnigrateto Sf ?'^ at CinCinftlti ’ that f° 0 >°.? 0 <****»*’ 

ciwwti, who bu recuat | v r ri c ^y, the coming yew j and Professor Stow oi Cm- 

j •'Umeti iron* ^ , many, corroborates tUo opinion* 
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the calamity, and the world from the <1 i<=nppointment of a final failure. Our 
government is one purely of public opinion; our institutions, our laws, our 
Republic itself must be sustained, if sustained at all, by tbc “ voice of the 
people and what that voice shall be, is to be determined by the general 
intelligence and virtuous principle, which may be diffused through the 
community. 

■ J Let us give heed to the a'most prophetic at * n oi tho father of u 
country, in the following passage from his farewell address : 

“ Of all the dispositions and habits which lead to political prosperity, re¬ 
ligion and morality are indispensable supp or ts. In vain would that man 
claim the tribute of patriotism, who should labour to subvert these gi eat 
pillars of human happiness, these firmest props of iho duties of men and 
citizens. The mere politician, equally with the pious man, ought to respect 
and to cherish them. A volume could not trace all their connexions with 
private and public felicity. Let it simply be asked, where is the security 
for property, for reputation, for life, if the sense of religious obligation de¬ 
sert the oaths which are the instruments of investigation in courts of justice ? 
and let us with caution indulge the supposition that morality can be main¬ 
tained without religion. Whatever may be conceded to the influence of 
refined education on minds of peculiar structure, reason and experience both 
forbid us to expect, that national morality can prevail in exclusion of re¬ 
ligious principle. . . 

“ It is substantially true, that virtue or morality is a necessaiy spiing of 

popular governments. The rule, indeed, extends with more or less force 
to every species of free government. Who that is a sincere friend to it, can 
look with indifference upon attempts to shake the foundation of the fabric ? 
“ Promote, then, as objects of primary importance, Institutions 

FOR THE GENERAL DIFFUSION OF KNOWLEDGE. 


3. EXTENT OF THE FIELD'; 


There can be no question that our country, considering all the circum¬ 
stances of its present condition and prospects, promises to be one of the 
r , at e S t reading countries in the world- Already the number of news¬ 
papers in circulation is four times as great, as it is in Great Dritain, France, 
or Germany, in proportion to the population. And it is highly probable, 
judging from the data which are accessible, that a greater number of volumes, 

in proportion to the population, are annually circulated here, than in the 
mother country, and the ratio is rapidly increasing. 

The Society has already collected a m ass ot statistics, relative to the 
progress of the art of printing, showing the extent to which tho business of 
printing and publishing has already been prosecuted in some European 
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before it. Some oi tnese emuoaiea in me pt 

phlet, if its limits will allow, or they Will be given to the public in another 
form, among the early publications of the Society. 

The English press alone, estimating from the increase of its issues, dur¬ 
ing the last ten years, will gi' re t0 , World, in ten years to come, more 
than twenty thousand new works in the English language, exclusive of 
pamphlets and re-prints. A large proportion of these will be local in their 
character, and another large proportion will not be adapted to us. Of 
others, some will be salutary, and some highly injurious in their tendency; 
and the welfare of the community will depend in a very great degree, upon 
the proportion of these two classes, which succeed in obtaining a permanent 


circulation. 

Besides, therefore, what this Society can do in producing works of its 
own, calculated to instruct and improve the community, how vast its influ¬ 
ence may be, if it is well sustained, in selecting from this great mass, those 
works which are fitted to exert a salutary influence, and giving extent and 
permanency to their circulation ; and by thus supplying the mighty mass of 
mind around us with what is good, help to exclude from it, influences which 
tend to corrupt and destroy. 



.a i a Meeting of Citizens held in the Clinton-ITall, New-\ r ork, on the 
evening of October 17th, 1836, for the purpose of hearing the Report of a 
Committee, appointed in May last, to mature a Constitution for an “ Ame¬ 
rican Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge 
Hon. Albert G allatin was called to the Chair, and 
Charles Butler, Esq., appointed Secretary. 

Professor Juiin Proudfit, in behalf of the Committee, stated the origin 
and objects of the meeting. 

O 

1 he Rev. Gorham D. Abbott, agent ot the Committee, submitted briefly 
a view of the operations of the press'in this country and in Europe ; and of 

the proceedings of the English societies similar in their design to the one 
proposed. 

As the report of his agency, ft waS stated, that distinguished men in vari¬ 
ous parts of the country had expressed their deep conviction of the impor¬ 
tance and pi ac tie ability of the object; and that meetings in relation to it had 







been held at Saratoga, at Hartford, at Andover, and at the State Conven-, 
lion of Common School Teachers in Albany* The minutes of those meetings 
and the resolutions which were adopted, cordially approving the object, 
were read.* 

The communications which had been received by the Committee were 
submitted. More than fifty in number had come to hand, from distinguished 
individuals, in ihe following States : -—Maine, New-Hampshire, Massachu¬ 
setts, llhode-Island, Connecticut, New-York* New-Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Delaware, District of Columbia, Virginia, North and South- 
Carolina, Georgia, Mississippi, Tennessee, Kentucky, and Missouri* 
Among the writers were Governors oi' States, Justices of the United 
States, and State Courts, Members of the General and State Legislatuies, 
Presidents of Colleges, Professors i n Theological Seminaries, Teachers, 
Lawyers, Physicians, Merchants, Manufacturers, and Agriculturalists. 

The letters of most of the following, or extracts from them, were read: — 
Their Excellencies Gov. Everett, Gov. Vroom, and Lieut. Gov. Robert¬ 
son ; the lion. Theod. Frelinghuysen, and Chief Justice Hornblower; An¬ 
thony Barclay, James Wadsworth, and W. H. Seward, Esquires, expressing 
the most cordial and hearty concurrence in the objects of the Society. 

The Constitution was then discussed, amended, and adopted, Article by 
Article, and with subsequent constitutional amendments, stands as follows: 


1. CONSTITUTION. 

Article I. 


The name of tins Association shall be “The American Society for 

the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge.” 

- * 

Article II. 


The annual payment of Five Dollars or more, shall constitute an indi¬ 
vidual a Member of this Society; of one hundred dollars within any one 
year, a Life Member; of five hundred dollars, a Life Director, and 
of one thousand dollars, within the same period, a Life Director, and 

an honorary member of the Executive Lh. , rEE> 


Article 


HI. 


Every member shall be equally entitled to vote at the meetings of the 
Society, shall be eligible to any office, and shall have the privilege ofpur- 

»S»e A iipen<l 1 v • 
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chasing the publications of tho Society, at a reduced price. Life Members 

and Lite Directors shall also be entiled to receive five per cent, annually 
on the amount of their payments? m the publications of tho Society, if 

applied tov within tlic year* 

Article IV. 


The \nnual Meeting of the Society |hall be held at such time, in the 
month of November, as the Hoard of Di|ectors shall appoint; at which 
Meeting there shall be chosen, a President, as many Vice-Presidents as 
the Society may deem proper, and a recording Secretary, all o whom shall 
be ex-officio members of the Board of Directors, and shall hold the same 
relation to that Board as they do to the Society. They shall continue in 
office until their successors are chosen. 


Article V. 

At the first meeting of the Society, there shall be chosen forty Directors, 
who, with the Officers and Life Directors, shall form a Board for the 
general management of the affairs of the Society. The elected Directors 
at the first meeting of the Board, shall be divided into four equal classes, 
whose terms of service respectively, shall be, one, two, three, and four 
years. At each subsequent annual meeting, one class shall be chosen for 
the four years next ensuing, the retiring members being re-eligible. The 
Board at their first meeting, and annually thereafter, shall appoint a 
Treasurer, and choose an Executive Committee, twenty-four in number, 
fifteen of whom, at least, shall be residents of the city of New-York. They 
shall make their own By-Laws, shall have power to fill vacancies, and 
shall annually report to the Society. Nine members shall constitute a 

quorum. 

Article VI. 

The Executive Committee shall elect their Chairman and other officers, 
and make their own By-Laws; they shall have the immediate direction 
of the funds and concerns of the Society, but shall not be authorized to 

if f 9' 

render any of its members responsible, beyond the amount of their sub¬ 
scription ; they shall carry into effect the resolutions of the Board of Di 
rectors, shall have power to call Special meetings of the same, and shall 
continue in office until a new Committee is chosen. 


Article VII. 

The Executive Committee shall elect from their own body, Standing 
Committees of Publication, each of which shall consist of at least three 
members ; and no volume shall be issued, in the name of the Society, with¬ 
out the unanimous approbation of one of such Committees. 
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Tho Executive Committee shall annually report in detail to the Board op 
Directors, a statement of their operations during the year, together with 
their existing engagements and Works on hand and in progress. Through 
the Treasurer, they shall also make report of all receipts and expenditures, 
together with the condition of the Treasury? hs assets, and liabilities* Such 
report shall be audited by the Board of Directors. / t ; 


Article IX* .1 

The Executive Committee shall have power to elect honorary members 
of the Society. ‘ | ‘ 

p 

.. a | -j. - - V -> 

Article X* 

Associations formed in aid of the objects and funds of this Society, and 
in accordance with the principles of this Constitution, shall be recognised 
as auxiliary; their members shall be entitled to all the privileges of 
members of the Parent Society, and their Presiding Officers, or other 
Delegates, shall be entitled to attend the meetings of the Board of 

O' :> ■ *< 

Directors. / 


Article XI. 

No alteration shall be made in this Constitution, unless approved by 
two-thirds of the Executive Committee ; by two-thirds of the Board of 
Directors, present at a regular meeting, and by a majority of the members 
of the Society, present at an annual meeting, or one summoned with notice 
of its object. 
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3. b 


synopsis of the proposed plan. 


1st. The objects of this Society aro, To promote the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge among all c ^ as |^ j^e c °mmuriity, by issuin 


. ... . _ j pure, 

entertaining, and valuable publications, in a cheap and popular-form ; — 
To elevate the character of our national literature, and raise the standard 
of morality, by the introduction and more general diffusion of-works of in¬ 
trinsic merit, in Lelies Lettres, in y ^tian morals, in the Arts, in Science, 
physical, intellectual and moral; To promote the improvement of our 
systems of Common School Education, by providing standard sets of books 
of instruction for Schools, and by procuring and publishing Statistics and 
facts, calculated to illustrate (he condition ^gd prospects of education in our 
own, and other countries. To pi * v, de suitable works of entertainment and 
information for children and youth To furnish the means of elementary 
instruction and general knowledge, in their own language, for resident for¬ 
eigners and their children ; —-To cherish the general interests of literature, 
education, and religion ; of agriculture, of commerce, and of the arts, i>y pre¬ 
paring appropriate standard Libraries of Useful Knowledge, embellished with 
illustrative engravings, and imbued with a Christian spirit, for families and 
schools, for the farmer, the mechanic, the merchant, the seaman, and the 
settler in the West, such as every true patriot and enlightened philanthro¬ 
pist must approve ; —And to establish correspondence with Societies and 
men of literature in our own and foreign lands, engaged in similar objects, 
with a view to procure every facility for promoting intellectual, social, and 
moral improvement. - ' 

2d. Tne means by which the Society hope to accomplish these objects, 
will be, by annual subscriptions, by donations and bequests from persons 
who feel interested in giving aid to such an enterprise. 

3d. The management of the funds, and the general arrangements for car¬ 
rying into "effect the objects of this Society, will be vested in a Committee 
of twenty-four, to be chosen by the Board of Directors at their annual 


meeting. 

O 


4th. The publications of the Society, will be under the direction of select 
Committees, appointed by the Executive Committee. 

5th. As the object of the Society is, the 1 Uffusion of Knowledge through 
the Press, it will not be necessary that a separate system of auxiliaries 
should be organized and maintained throughout the country, with exclusive 
reference to these operations, as existing institutions, such as Library 
Societies, Lyceums, Literary Institutions, or even a few associated indi¬ 
viduals can do in any place all that is necessary, for the introducing and 

u l at|n 0 the Society’s publications. .. . 

The details of arrangements for the co-operation oi auxiliaries and for 

the effective action of the Society, will bo determined from time to time, 
us occasion may require. 





OP 

EUROPEAN LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES, 

The plan of an American Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, 
was suggested by an examination of the structure and operations of various 
European Societies, for he advancement of Literature, Science, and the 
Arts. Almost every branch of knowledge, which the human mind can pur- 

* O' 

sue, calcinated to further the improvement and happiness of mankind, has 
somewhere in Great Britain, or on the Continent, called forth an Association 
of congenial spirits for its promotion. 

There is also another class of institutions, commenced within a few years 
past, whose object is to diffuse, among all classes o 'thc community, the 
results of the Literary and Scientific researches of individuals, as well as 
of public bodies. 

The idea naturally suggested itself, that an American Society might, 
with great advantage, avail itself of these labours abroad; and by corres¬ 
ponding efforts in our own country, do a great and good work in spread¬ 
ing information among the people, and promoting the best interests of the 
community. 

A iirief sketch of some of* the European Institutions, will convey an 
idea of the extent and usefulness of such operations abroad, of the ad¬ 
vantages which this Society may derive from their labours, and of the 
importance and practicability of similar efForts in our own country. 

I here are in London no less than twenty-six Associations, comprising 
13,300 members, founded for the sole purpose of promoting the interests 
of learning and science, and for diffusing useful knowledge ; some of these 
we shall briefly describe : — : 


1. THE SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 


M ORE than One Hundred and Thirty Yea rs since, a few individuals 
'in London, associated themselves to establish this Institution. On the 8th 
March, 1699, they met for the first time. The declaration which they 
put forth was brief, simple, and beautifully expressive of their noble object. 
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“ Whereas the growth of vice and immorality is greatly owing to gross 
ignorance of the principles of the Christian Religion; we, whose names are 
underwritten, do agree to meet as often as we can conveniently, 

to consult (under the conduct o^Dmne Providence and assistance,) how 
we may be able, by due and lawful methods, to promote Christian Know¬ 


ledge.” 

The first meeting of the Society consisted of only five persons. The 
numbers gradually increased, until* in about two years, the sphere of their 
operations became so extended, m a t it was found necessary to divide the 
Institution into two distinct branches. 

One branch was incorporated by William III,, under the name of the 
Society for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign parts. This branch became 
very efficient in its operations, and our forefathers in this country were much 
indebted to it, lor many of our early Christian Ministers. 

The other branch retained the original name, and continued to prosecute 
ms objects in two distinct departments ; namely , first, the foundation and en¬ 
couragement of Public Charity Schools; —secondly, the distribution of the 
Bible, the Prayer-Book, Homilies and other Religious Books and Tracts, 
approved by the Church of England. 

This Society has the honour of being the first public body, that advo¬ 
cated and supported the general education of the people. In this depart¬ 
ment of its operations it has done great good. One of its first objects was, 
the establishment of Schools in each parish, in and about London. In ten 
years they numbered nearly Five Thousand children in London alone, 
receiving the benefit of Christian education, through its instrumentality. 
And in 1741, there had been more than Two Thousand schools founded in 


different parts of the kingdom, by the Society’s efforts. 

In 1784, when Sunday Schools were introduced, this Society extended 

its powerful encouragement to this new method of supplying a religious 
education. 

In 1811, it gave origin to the National Society for the Education of the 
Poor on Christian Principles. The returns made to the Secretary of State 
of the Home Department now show more than one million two hun¬ 
dred and seventy thousand CHILDREN, in week-day Schools, and more 
than one million and a half in Sunday Schools, under the patronage 
of this Society, receiving Christian education, on the principles of the 
Church of England. The National Schools arc limited to the use of such 
religious books as are published by this Society. 

The othei department of the Society’s labours, the circulation of good 
books, has not been less efficient and useful than this. For more'than a 
century, it has been supplying th e clergy with cheap standard woks for 
their parishioner^ ; the Hospital Workhouses, and Prisons; the • Army 
and Navy, and the Colonies of Great Britain all over the Globe, 

Through this Society, i n i 825j eve ry soldier in Great Britain was, by 
public authority, supplied with a Bible and Prayer-Book. 


* 


A' 
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In 1827, every seaman, in her ships of vvafj was supplied with the same ; 
and the religious publications sanctioned hy the Society, constituted the 
Naval Libraries for her public ships. 

In the progress of its operations, th e Bible and religious books have been 
published in different languages, and very extensively circulated. 

reat object of the Society was [ 0 promote the progress of Chris¬ 
tian Knowledge in Foreign lands.* p or this purpose they established Fo¬ 
reign Committees, ct which there are now fifty * n zealous and successful 
operation, diffusing a practical knowledge of Christian truth, in the Colonies 
and other foreign dependencies of the empire Each of the several Com¬ 
mittees has under its care a particular portion of the foreign field, investi¬ 
gating its condition and wants, and directing the appropriate supplies. 

In india, upwards of 200 native congregations have been gathered to¬ 
gether, by the instrumentality of this Society; and when visited by Bishop 

l Leber, they were regarded by him, as holding “ the strength of the Chris¬ 
tian cause in India.’ 7 

It is more than One Hundred Years , since this Society established, per¬ 
haps the first Mission Cress in the world, at Vepcry, near Madras. Sup¬ 
plies of books, paper, materials for printing, and other stores, have long 

been furnished annually by this Society, to various Mission Stations and 
Schools in the East. 

At some of the Foreign Stations, they supply the Schools with books of 
elementary instruction, containing the best moral influences. 

The Society has publications in Tamil, Persian, Arabic, Teluzoo, Guz- 
zerattee, Hindostanee, and Singalese. 

They have Local Committees and Parochial Schools established in the 
principal places in the West Indies, the Bermudas, Prince Edward, Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, and the Canadas. 

The Committee say in then one hundredth published Report, that ^ many, 
very many pious members of the Church, in distant Colonies, have been 
faught to look to the Society, as the chief source, under Providence, of 
sound Religious Knowledge and improvement for themselves, their child¬ 
ren, and their children’s children, and as a centre and bond of union for the 
whole British Empire.”']* 

This venerable Institution had thus, for more than one hundred and thirty 
years, >een prosecuting its objects with great and increasing success. Its 

iuence in promoting the great cause of intellectual and moral improve- 

me,,t > throughout the whole extent of the British empire, it would be diffi- 

to estimate. If we regard its early commencement, or the objects, 

which from time to time have engaged its attention, it seems to have been 

the parent of the great institutions, which have since arisen to wield the 
press and bless the world. 

In 1832 the Society appointed a special Committee of General Literature 
and Education, to take up systematically the work of providing cheap popu- 


Principally in the British Colonies. 


1 Annual Report, 1833. 
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lar publication!? of an elevated character and moral tendency, 
work they produced was the “ Saturday Magazine.” London 


The ffTst 

London and all the 


work they produced was . . —0; lug, i ,iUIluuu auu Wii 

lar^e towns of the kingdom had DC( ‘ n mundated with low and pernicious 
penny publications. A catalogue o the periodicals of this description was 


°1 the periodicals of this description was 
made out, and submitted to the Committee. There was the “ Devil in 
London ” “Figaro in London,” “ A he Devil’s Walk,” “ Slap at the Church,” 


and others of similar character. 

The example of the Penny Magazine, in supplanting a number of the 
most frivolous, scurrilous, and blasphemous publications, by substituting a 
work of real merit and intrinsic interest, convinced the Committee of the 
necessity of cheap popular works of moral tendency to meet the spirit of the 
times, or in the language of the A rchbishop of Armagh, in the last annual 
sermon before the Society, “to bring the acquisition of knowledge within 
the guidance and safeguard of sound religious principles, and to combine 
religious instruction with the pursuits of human learning.” 

Tiiev determined to meet the existing evil on its own ground, and to issue 
a Magazine attractive and superior in its general character, and imbued with 
a mild Christian influence, in the hope of supplanting the infidel and irre¬ 
ligious works which were pouring forth from the press. 

The following extract from the Prospectus of the American Edition of 
the Saturday Magazine, shows the state of things which gave origin to the 
publication anti the general views of the Committee in undertaking it. 


“At the time of its adoption, infidel and irreligious publications were most indus¬ 
triously circulated throughout the whole of Great Britain. The friends of social order, 
of vital religion, and of all the best interests of society, had reason to fear the subversion 
of the fairest civil, social, and religious institutions of the land. Atheism, infidelity, and 
irreligion of every form, were at work in the very elements of society. The Committee 
resolved to make a vigorous effort to redeem the increasing power ol the press from such 
baneful perversions, and if possible to make them bear more directly and effectually 
upon the universal spread ol knowledge in connexion with sound principles of morality 
and religion. & 5 

“ For this purpose they issued the * Saturday Magazine,’ intending to make it a cheap 

yet valuable and interesting work, adapted with great care and attention to all classes of 

readers. Taey hoped, by its cheapness and the interest and real merit of its contents, 

to supplant those pernicious publications* which threatened irreparable evil to the social 
system. 

“The experiment proved eminently successful. The Committee reported, at the 
close of the first ten months of its publication, ‘that it had (with one exception, ‘The 
Penny Magazine,’) outstripped all its contemporaries, in the extent of its circulation. Its 
regular sale was eighty thousand copies a week . 1 They also added, ‘that the licentious 
ctnd unprincipled cheap publications which in the early part of the year had been expo¬ 
sed for sale at every corner of the strep*e of the metropolis, and in the provincial towns, 

had m a great measure disappeared » 1 

££ A 4 a! a. a ^ Z 1 j. 1 4 * . _ At •. . , i / « 

reported, ‘ an increase 

and that ‘ the average 

_ „ .. _ 7 _more than ninety-five 

thousand copies.* 4 The total numhev ^Id during the year was more than four million , 

hundred and fifty thousand • fllipn ce had not been confined to Great Britain, 
e. British ** . . 1L s intiuem . , , , — anslated into foreign 

plied to respectable 
and South America, 

„ . —- *..<.«! iipn,, ' ,1 a from ouicr couuuius. led the Committee to 

through th0 modium of thi8 W0lk ’ over no 


nine 
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TUc Present Officer* 0 4 Society are, 

Hrs Grace the Archbishop op Canterbury, President* 

Rev. George O wen, Cambridge, M. A. ) 

Rev. George D’Oyley, D. D.^ ’ * > Treasurers* 

Henry Hugh Hoare, Esq. j 


• Rev. William Parker, M. A. 
Rev. George Tomlinson, M, 



Secretaries. 


'lev. Thomas B. Murray, Assistant Secretary. 


The Standing Committee^ consists of Sixty 'nine, including the Arch¬ 
bishops and many of the most distinguishedjindividuals in Great Britain. 

The Foreign Translation Committee, consists of Forty-nine . 

The Committee of General Literature and Education consists of Tivelve. 
Many of the individuals are, however, members of more than one Com¬ 
mittee. 

The influence and usefulness of the Institution is greatly promoted 
by the efforts of Local Committees established in all the principal cities 
and towns of the kingdom. They act for increasing its funds, enlarging 
the sphere of operations, facilitating communication with the Parent So¬ 
ciety, and affording to the districts, in which they are established, a more 
easy and extensive supply of the Publications. 

There are Three Hundred District or Auxiliary Committees in Great 
Britain, and Fifty in Foreign parts, acting in co-operation with the So¬ 
ciety. 

The income of the Society arises from Annual Subscriptions, Donations, 
and Bequests. 

The subscribing members of the Society arc, Gentlemen, Eleven Thou¬ 
sand Eight Hundred and Forty-one , paying annually, from One to Ten 
Guineas each; or making a donation varying from £20 to £200, in lieu 
of an annual subscription. And, Ladies, Two Thousand Seven Hundred 
and Eighty-four , paying annually from One to Five Guineas ; or making 
a donation from £20 to £100, in lieu of it. Being equal to Fourteen 
Thousand Six Hundred annual subscribers of a Guinea a year ; amount¬ 
ing to $64,800, at par. 

Some idea of the extent of the operations and influence of this Society 
may be obtained from the following statement of its income during live 
years past. 


’ 

; 1832. 

j 1833. 

1834. 

1 - ii - 

1835. 

1836. 

In pounds sterling, 

£66,269. 

£70,336. 

£74,094. 

, £73,236. j 

£80,392. 

In dollars at par, 

1 

#294,234. 

1 

$312,292. 

§328,977. 

1 — - — 1 , | 

§325,168. 

$356,940. : 



f 
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The e:\Ios of the works of Committee of General Literature and 
Education alone, during the years 1833 and 1834, amounted to £56,000, 
= $248,640, at par. 

The legacies made to this Society from its commencement to the year 

1836, amount to upwards of£200,000 in cash, bank stock, or funded pro¬ 
perty, = $888,000. 

Among these will be found - 


One legacy of Baron Yryhoven, * • * * 

£06,331 4 

2, 

or about §294,510 at par 

tt 

Rev. Edward Parkinson, , 

20,000 00 

o, 

it 

88,800 

II 

U 

Rev. R. Wilkes, . • • . 

17,722 15 

5, 

II 

78,689 

tt 

II 

Rev, Richard Canning, . . 

9,945 15 

3, 

it 

44,159 

U 

it\ 

Mrs. Jane Maftder, * • , 

7,064 8 

2, 

u 

31,365 

u 

tt 

Earl of Kerry,. 

. 5,831 13 

3, 

a 

25,892 

u 

u 

Mrs. Palmer, . . • » • 

4,000 00 

0, 

a 

17,760 

a 

it 

Mrs. Elkins, . 

3,500 00 

o, 

u 

15,540 

11 

it 

Joseph Hudson, Esq., . . 

3.000 00 

o, 

ii 

13,320 

ii 

■ 

IG 

Lord Godolphin, . * • . 

2,000 00 

P. 

ii 

' 8,880 

it 

it 

Jacob Bryant, Esq., . . . 

2,000 00 

0, 

a 

8,880 

ii 

tt 

Thomas Smith, Esq., . , 

2,000 00 

0, 

a 

8,880 

a 

u 

Isaac Hollis, Esq., . . . 

1,900 00 

0, 

a 

8,436 

a 

if 

Henry Brad don, Esq., . . 

1,750 00 

0, 

ii 

7,770 

u 

u 

Mrs. Francis Byrd, . . . 

3,230 00 

0, 

it 

5,461 

u 

twelve legacies of . 

1,000 00 

0, 

it 

4,440 each. 

Many other 

s of £700, 600, 500, 400, 300, 

200, and 100. 


- Pdfc ^ 


■* 


These are independent of the donations and annual subscriptions 
amounting together in one year (1836,) to £18,658, or $82,841. 


2. THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 

This Society has been in operation thirty-jive years. It was instituted 
in F799, just one century later than the preceding. Its commencement was 
feeble ants comparatively insignificant. The first year it published only 
Tracts enough to form cne neat volume. The fourth year its success was 
so great, and its opening fields of usefulness so important, that the Com¬ 
mittee in their Report, proposed an extensive enlargement of its plan. With 
a view to meet the increasing demand among all classes of society, for 
Christian publications of an elevated character, they proposed to establish 
“a great depot in London, where the opulent might spend a guinea, and 
the poor be welcomed with a penny.” Since that time its progress in ex¬ 
tensive and useful operations, has been rapidly onward. The publication 
of volumes having been commenced with great success, it became by 
gradual steps, an object of p r j me importance. And now the institution 
might more appropriately be styled the Religious Book and Tract Society. 
The entire set of books alone which it has issued, makes a handsome 
library of 300 volumes. Th e whole catalogue of its publications, embraces 
a list of more than sixteen hundred . They say, it would require volumes 
to spe by the extent of the circulation and usefulness of their works. 






Among me Present 0%,- at • ftH Soei51 ' 7 ***» 


R 


f 

tev; R. W. Sibthgrp, B. D. Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, 


Ryde, Isle of Wight. 


cu. 

CO- 


Rev. E. Henderson, D. \\ Highbury College London. 

Rev. Charles Scholl, Minister of the French Church, London. 

Rev. William Jowett, M. A. Secretary to the Church Missions?y 

cisty* 

Rev. John Arundel, Secretary to the London Missionary Society. 

Rev. John Dyer, Secretary to the Baptist Missionary Society. 

The Executive Committee, consisting of eight laymen and four cler¬ 
gymen of London, and the officers of the Society, conduct the business ot 

the Institution. . 

The book department is perhaps the most valuable and impoitant. e 
works issued, although chiefly religious, are not exclusively so. Ihey have 
a valuable volume in duodecimo, on Natural History, designed specially to 
throw light upon the Bible. It is a popular introduction to the study of 
Quadrupeds, on scientific principles, with ICO engravings. Another on 
Birds, Fishes, &c. Also Books of Christian Travellers. Theie are twelve 
handsome volumes of the Lives of the Reformers, and six of Ecclesiastical 
History. They have republished several American works. Sprague’s 
Letters to a Daughter, Hall on Education, Bedel’s “ Is it W ell 1 Todd s 
Lectures to Children,” “ Th# Young Christian,” “ Mother at Home,” &c. 

The arrangement of their publications is very systematic and on a grand 
scale. The issues are made once a month. The distribution is made all 
over the kingdom; so that on the first day of each month the publications 
may be obtained in almost every town and village; and the impression which 
they thus make, is nearly simultaneous throughout the nation. In this way, 
five, ten, and in some instances, twenty thousand volumes, in a very short 
space of time, are producing their effect upon the multitude of their readers- 

A year or two since, having published a beautiful edition of “Wilberforce’s 
Practical View,” the Committee received an anonymous order (containing 
a check for a sufficient amount,) to distribute three thousand copies among 
distinguished men in the realm, including tne members oi Parliament. 

Much attention is paid to books for the young; and a large number of 
the volumes are devoted to them. All the books are executed in the most 
tasteful and serviceable manner, and are an ornament to any parlour. M any 
of them are not surpassed in style, or in the excellence or richness of their 
embellishments, by any Specimens of typography or engraving. 

Notwithstanding the vast number of single volumes which they sell, they 
are continually planting entire libraries for circulation, not only in Great 
Britain, but in other parts of the world, hi almost every spot where the 
English language is spoken, the influence of their publications is felt. Nor 
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are they confined (o Knglish leadeis, 
than seventy-jive different languag^* Chi 




Armenia, Georgia, Australasia, 1 o] 
Indies, Africa, France, Switzerland, Ger 


have publications in more 

Wna,piam, Burmah,the E. Indies, 

panish America, the West 

- - . , man y» Denmark, Sweden, Russia, 

Gibralter, Malta, Corfu, and ma y other lands are receiving, through this 

Society the translated treasures ot English talent and piety. 

The Society issues three Periodicals, the Weekly Visiter; the Magazine 

and the Child’s Companion, monthly. Of the two last, they have circula¬ 
ted 20,000 and 30,000 copies. 1’ ron, th e profits of these two works alone, 
the Committee were enabled to distribute £150, in useful publications, in 
China, the E. Indies, France and Spain. 

The total circulation of the Society’s publications, throughout the world, 


in about eighty different languages, exceeds two hundred and fifteen 

MILLIONS. 

The Society has more than three hundred and fifty auxiliaries or branch 
Societies in Great Britain, and more than fifty in foreign lands. 

They have published books for the young in foreign languages, contain¬ 
ing the most valuable truths, and made attractive by engravings. A few 
years since, they sent seventy-nine [thousand publications ofthis description, 
in Spanish, to Mexico. They were purchased with great avidity. 

The operations of the Society are conducted on business principles, and 
their works are purchased and sold by the Booksellers, at the same rates 
of discount as they allow each other. 

All the benevolent income of the Society is expended by the Committee, 
in furnishing their Circulating Library to destitute places, at reduced prices, 
or in gratuitous appropriations at home or abroad. 

Trie total receipts of the Society, from sales, &c., during the last three 
years, were as follows :— 




1633. 

■ 

1834. 

1835. / 

1S36. 

I n pounds sterling, 

£40,000. 

£48,299. 

1 

£50,370. ' j 

£03,034. 

Tin dollars at par, ; 

$177,000. 

$214,448. 

$250,283. 

$279,870. j 
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3. THE SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, 

The «ffi Cers ar e, 

Chairman of the Committee, TheRjoht lion* Lord Brougham, F. R. S. 
Vice-Chairman, The Right Hon. Sir Henry Parneli, Bart. M. P. 
Treasurer, William Tooke, Esq. p p, R. S. 

The Central Committee at London consists of fifty-five. There are aiso 
seventy-two local Committees, embracing more than one hundred and forty 
distinguished individuals, in different parts of the kingdom. 


This Society had its origin in 1827. The Prospectus issued by the Com¬ 
mittee, declared its exclusive object to be, to “ impart useful information to 
all classes of the community, particularly to such as were unable to avail 
themselves of experienced teachers, or who might prefer learning by them¬ 
selves.” “The plan proposed for the attainment of this object, was the 
periodical publication of Treatises under the direction and with the sanction 
of a superintending committee;” no Treatise to be sanctioned by them, 
which should “contain any matter of controversial Divinity,” or that should 

u interfere with the principles of Revealed Religion.” 

The Committee frankly stated in their address to the public, that although 
they should abstain from publishing works on religious subjects, and should 
confine their labours to aiding the progress of general knowledge, it was 


with a firm and gratifying conviction of its beneficial eifect, upon all classes, 
by the indefinite increase of mental enjoyment, the proportionate diminution 
of gross and degrading indulgences, and the consequent advancement of 
morality and religion; that they were fully persuaded that the publications 
of the Society, by opening the mind and giving exercise to the reasoning 
faculties, would indirectly indeed, but most powerfully, co-operate in im¬ 
proving moral character, without which all intellectual attainments are vain, 
and alfaccession of worldly prosperity worthless and unstable. 

At the close of the first year of their operations, the Committee announced 
to the public, “ with;much gratification, that eminent success had attended 
their exertions, — that all the preliminary difficulties of such an enterprise 
had been surmounted ; and that all the necessary arrangements for publica¬ 
tions on the most extensive scale, were completed.” 

“ That within nine months after the first Treatise was issued, a regular 

circulation of twenty thousand copies was established ; and consideiing that 
, . u bjects of all but three of the number, had been purely scientific, and 
", u l d hold out but little temptation to the reader for mere amusement, they 
could not but infer that the desire for useful information was most exten¬ 
sively spread through the country, and called for increased exertions to lead 

it to proper ends. t LM 1 . . * 

.< That the aid which the Committee wore recoiving from men ot science 
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necessity of fixing 


and letters, in all parts of the kingdom, while it reflected on (he cultivators 

of sound learning the highest honour, i( a | g0 reirl0ye( ] t ] lc 
any limits to the operations of the ociety. 

“ That their success in ei".loa\curing t 0 make the most useful and exalted 
truths of science easily and genera ly accessible, encouraged them to extend 
their plans, and to present to the public, subjects of more extensive i 


* 


than those of pure science. 

“ That they proposed to incorporate a series of works, embracing History 
and Biography ; in which the exhibition oj truth should be the primary ob¬ 
ject. They had engaged, in this department, the services of authors, in 
whose talents and principles the community might safely confide, and 
whose productions, the Committee had just ground to expect would preserve 
the true spirit of history• 

“ The Committee did noi profess to be answerable for the perfect ac- 

^ * . ■ 

curacy of every scientific Treatise, m af its details, nor could they vouch 
for the exact conformity of the representations, which dilFerent authors 
might make of the same historical periods or characters. The degree of 
superintendence which they engaged to exercise, in Scientific, Historical, 
or Biographical Works, was such as to secure that no publication should be 
inconsistent with the general principles of the Society, or conflict with that 
love of peace and freedom, which it was one of their first objects to 
promote. 

“ Subject to this general superintendence, the Committee conceived that 
the objects of' the Society would be better promoted by placing before the 
readers of its publications, the sentiments of able and liberal men, and thus 
enabling them to form their own conclusions, as well from the difference as 
from the agreement of the writers; than by proposing to them, as if from 
authority, any fixed rule of judgement, or one uniform set of opinions. 

“ That the Committee, therefore, would feel disposed, if the general effect 
of a work was favourable to the objects of the Society, to direct its publica¬ 
tion ; the details to be regarded as the author’s alone, and the opinions ex¬ 
pressed on any particular question, to be considered as his, and not those 
of the Committee.’ 7 


Another department which the Committee proposed to add was a Library 
of En tertaining Knowledge, “ They conceived that much of the reading 
usually gone through for mere amusement, might be made a source of 
great improvement. In this serios they intended to combine the two ob- 
°* instruction and amusement uniting as much entertaining matter as 

can be given along with useful knowledge, and as much knowledge as can 
be conveyed in an amusing form.” 

J. he next object they had in view was, boohs for the young . They saw 
and felt together with all acqu a i nte( j with the practical management of 
children, how extremely imperfect and indeed pernicious, were most of the 
books first put into their hands. The most ridiculous and unmeaning things 


■« 



are to be learnt at an age, when the memory most easily receives impres¬ 
sions, and the season is worse than lost? for imprinting on it useful les¬ 
sons, which might last forever. They fed that the bad effects of improper 
books for youth, on individual character and happiness, could hardly be ex¬ 


aggerated. And it M as one of their objects, not only to endeavour to remedy 
this evil, and to multiply good and wholesome hooks for the use of children, 
but to pursue measures, for the more or. neral diffusion of right principles 
upon this very important branch of education. 

^ Another design they had in view, was to substitute a better tiling for the 
miserable popular almanacs, full of the grossest errors, prophecies, and ab¬ 
surdisms. O ne of .lhese had the extraordinary sale of nearly half a million, 
extending and perpetuating the folly of hieroglyphics and astrology. “ The 
British Almanac ” and “ Companion ” to the same; two, perhaps, as valuable 
works in the department as can be found in the world, were the result of 
their labours. 


Much attention of the Committee was occupied, in extending inform¬ 
ation as to the ob jects of the Society, and promoting the perusal of its pub¬ 
lications, by means of correspondence, agencies, auxiliary societies, and 
reading associations ; and they relied much on the subscribers for co-oper¬ 
ation and aid in this important branch of their labours. In foreign parts, they 
had found the friends of education ready to unite their efforts with those of 
the Society. In France, some of the publications were regularly translated. 


The following summary view of their plan, exhibits more clearly its nature 
and extent. 

1. Each Scientific Treatise to contain an exposition of the fundamental 
principles of some branch of science — their proofs and illustrations — their 
application to practical uses, and to the explanation of facts or appearances. 

2. For this purpose, the greater divisions of knowledge to be subdivided 
into branches, — any subdivision or branch to be continued in a second 
Treatise, if necessary for a sufficient elucidation. 

3. Thus the great division of Natural Knowledge, commonly called 
Natural Philosophy, would be subdivided into different branches, as Ele¬ 
mentary Astronomy, Mechanical Powers, Application of these to Ma¬ 
chinery, Hydrostatics, Hydraulics, Pneumatics, Optics, Electricity, Mag¬ 
netism, &c.; and thus onward, with occasionally a separate Practical 

Treatise, to the higher branches of Natural Philosophy ;_the object being 

to furnish the means of acquiring, step by step, the whole of any department 
of Science, to the study of which, interest or inclination might lead. Re¬ 
ference to be made to works where the subjects treated are more fully dis¬ 
cussed. The Treatises to be furnished with neat Engravings on wood, and 
Tables. 
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the plan of publications proposed is as follows . 


y r LIBRARY 01 USEF&lj KNOWLEDGE. 


KATtntAL PHILOSOPHY. 


raphy, Mathematical, Physical, and 


Astronomy, Plane and Physica . 

Geology; 

Geogr 
Political. 

Magnetism. 

Galvanism. 

Mechanics. 

Hydrostatics. 

J 

H ydraulics. 

Pneumatics. 

Heat. 

Optics. 

Animal Mechanics. 

Electricity. 

Vegetable Physiology. 
Chemistry. 

Mineralogy. 

T~_ /V 

Meteorology. 

Navigation. 

Surveying. 


U 

U 


Botany. 

Architecture. 

Dynamics. 

Ii y d ro- Dy n amics. 

Scientific Instruments. 

Apparatus. 

Processes. 

Steam Engine. 

Mill Work. 

Dying. 

Bleaching. 

Assaying. 

Chemical Functions of Animals. 

£< ££ Vegetables. 

Physiology, Animal and Vegetable. 
Thermometer and Barometer. 

Familiar account of Newton’s Principia. 
Familiar account of La Place’s Mecan- 
ique Celeste. 

&.C., &-0., &c. 


PURE MATHEMATICS 


Arithmetic and Algebra. 

Geometry, Plane and Solid. 
Trigonometry, Plane and Spherical. 
The Higher Algebra and its application 


Calculus, Integral, Differential, and of 
Variations. 

Differences and Series. 


intellectual 

Fundamental Principles of Human Know¬ 
ledge. 

o i 

Association of Ideas, and ! Habit 
Signs of Thought, Natural and Arbitrary. 


philosophy. 

Grammar—Language. 

Judgement and Reasoning. 

Evidence and Belief; Conduct of the 
Understanding. 


Pains and Pleasures. 
Motives. 


ethical philosophy. 

' I Classification of Human Actions. 
Human Obligations. 


political philosophy. 


Objects of Government and its means 

Legislative, Judicial, Administrative 

Powers. 


Jurisprudence, Civil, Criminal, Prelim* 
nary (Police,) 

Political Economy. 
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HISTORY OK SCIENCE. 


Mathematics, Natural Philosophy. 
Astronomy, Chemistry. 


Anatomy. Metaphysics. 
Ethics, Religion, Law. 


Useful Arts. 
Fine Arts. 
Navigation. 


IIISTORy Qp ART* 

War. 

Commerce. 

Manufactures. 


HISTORY OK NATIONS. 


1. Outline of General History, 

2. Greece. 

3. Italy and the Roman Empire. 

4. Eastern Empire. 

5. The Saracens. 

6. English History. 

England. 

Scotland. 

'•i 

Ireland. 

7. Germany. 

S, France. 

9. Netherlands, Holland, &c. 


10. Switzerland, 

11. Spain. 

12. Portugal. 

14. Denmark, Norway, Sweden. 

15. Prussia. 

0. Seljucks, Moguls, Tartars, &c» 
17. China. 

1S. Ottoman Turks* 

19. Hindostan. 

20. America, 

21. Revolution of Nprth America. 

22. British Colonies. 


Bruce. 

HISTORY OF INDIVIDUALS. 

i, k 

i * 

*\ Patriots. 

Hampden. 

Lord Falkland. 

De With 

Sydney. 

Faoli. 

William Tell. 

Russell. 

Washington, &c. 

Black Prince. 

Warriors. 

Wolfe. 

Rodney. 

Gustavus Adolphus. 

Abercrombie. 

Nelson. 

Marlborough. 

Blake, 

St. Vincent. 

Turenne. 

De Ruyter. 

Duncan. 

Gallileo. 

Discoverers. 

Kepler. 

Black. 

Copernicus. 

Newton. 

\ 

Cavendish. 

Bacon. 

Leibnitz. 

Priestley. 

Tycho Brahe. 

Hervey. 

Lavoisier. 

Franklin. 

Rennie. 

Arkwright. 

Brindley. 

Watt. 

Smeaton, 

Locke. 

Moral Philosophers. 
Berkeley. 

Turgot. 

Malbranche. 

Grotius. 

Smith. 

Columbus. 

Navigators. 

Vaco di Gain*. 

Cook. 

Drake. 

Anson. 

La Perouse. 

Wolscy. 

Statesmen. 

Sully* 

Somers. 

Burleigh. 

0*CromwelI* 

Chatham. 
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% FARMERS’ series. 


To consist of a series of publications, on different subjects connected with domestic 
and rural economy; with the design of affording to the farmer, the labourer, and the 
cottager, alt the information necessary for well understanding the history, nature, 
and management of the different domestic animals and their productions; and to give 
an account^of the nature and properties of all trees, plants, and vegetables, usually cut- 

tivated for food or profit. . 

The Committee remark, that less pains have been taken to afford useful information 
to the husbandman, on subjects connected with his pursuits, than have been bestowed 
on furnishing information to manufacturers and artizans, while the long winter evenings 
of those who*live in the country, employed in husbandry, afford opportunities peculiarly 
favourable for acquiring knowledge on all subjects connected with their employments, 

their interests, and their happiness. 

The first division of the scries to contain a history of the treatment and management 
of animals useful toman, and an account of those injurious to him. ( fthe domestic 
animals a plain and familiar account to be given, of their history, structure, food, habits 
and diseases; of the way to preserve them in a healthy and useful state; of the best 
application of their strength, illustrated on the principles of Mechanical Science and 
of the means requisite to secure all the benefits they confer upon man, in articles of food 
and raiment. In doing this, free use to be made of facts and Natural History, and the 
principles of Mechanics, and of Chemistry, to be oftened explained. The works to be 
interspersed with curious and interesting fa^ts and anecdotes ; with drawings of animals, 
implements, buildings, &c., for purposes of amusement and illustration. 

“ It is impossible,” says the prospectus, to enter into a detailed statement of the struc¬ 
ture and habits of animals, without meeting, at every step, the most impressive proofs of 
Divine wisdom: it needs scarcely to he observed, .that to trace and illustrate these evi¬ 
dences, will form an important part of this series of the Society’s Treatises. 


Specimen of the General Arrangement of the First Division of the farmers ’ Series. 


USEFUL AND HURTFUL ANIMALS. 


1. In aiding the power of Man. 

Horse, Mule, 

Ox, Dog, &c. 

Ass, 

2. In supplying Food and Raiment . 


Horned Cattle, 
Sheep, , 
Swine, 

Goats, 

Bees, 


Rabbits, 

Hares, 

Fish, 

Poultry. 


3. Hurtful. 


Fox, 

Rat, 

Polecat, 

Mice, 

Weazel, 

Insects, 

Badger, 

Worms. 

Mole, 




the horse* 


Enruciure, 


7 —uau 

ticularly with reference to w 
ders this animal useful to ^ 


V. Treatment when fit for work. 

3. Food. 

% Stabling. 




LjPfc* 
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II. The kind best fitted for 

1. The Road. 

2. The Plough and Cart. 

III. Rules forjudging of their ago, strength 

&c. = ’ 

IV. Breeding and treatment when youn e . 


3. Shoeing 

4. Yoking. 

VI. Diseases. 

1. Prevention. 

2. Symptoms. 

3. Remedies. 


I. Structure, functions, and habits. 

II. Kinds best adapted for 

1. Different soils and climates. 

2. Forgiving much or rich milk. 

3. For the butcher. 


cattle. 

HI. Rules for judging of. 

IV. Breeding and fattening Calves. 
V. Treatment, food, &lc. 

VI. Diseases, &c. 


dairy. 

I. Chemical principles of milk. 

II. Butter and cheese— besi mode of making ; explanation of the process 

III. Milk, cheese, and butter, as articles of diet. 


I. Structure, functions, habits. 

II. I Afferent kinds. 

III. Rules for judging of, 

J V. Hen-houses — Breeding. 


COMMON POULTRY. 


V. Feeding. 
VL Diseases. 


VII. Eggs. 
VIII. Feathers. 


HONEY-BEE. 


I. Structure, &c. 

II. Construction and site of bee-hives. 

III. Treatment. 

IV. Diseases and enemies. 


V. Taking the honey. 

1. Honey, as an article of diet. 

2. Making of mead — its properties. 


Subjects to be treated of in Subsequent Divisions . 


I* General Principles of Agriculture. 

2. Agricultural Buildings and Machinery. 

3. Hop Planting. 

4. Sheep Farming. 

5. Dairy Farming and Cheese Making. 

6. Wood and Timber, 


7. 


8 . 

9. 

10 . 


Potatoes, Cabbage, and Spade IiuS' 
bandry. 

Farriery. 

Road Making. 

Bridge Building. 


% 



3. LIBRARY OF ENTERTAINING KNOWLEDGE. 

A series of Books to meet the wants of that numerous class of readers, in every con¬ 
dition of life, who are desirous to attain knowledge chiefly through the medium of 
amusement. The Library of Useful Knowledge, furnishing the requisite means for 

those who desire by diligent reading and study, to mf orm themselves in Sciences and in 
History. 

This series is designed to be a repository of those nu merous an(J interesting facts in 
Science and Literature, which are too scattered to be arranged in « systematic treatise, 
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pre- 
or habit 

, are reluctant to make *w; ' ~“ v ‘ i,Jau incm to appreciate the value of a 

systematic pursuit of those stu iee > W. rich instead of being dry and repulsive, 

eat delisht and improvement. 


and which* convey much useful inform*^ i tin amusing* form. The object rs to 
sent the most attractive parts of knowlcig , o those who from want of time or 
of study, are reluctant to make mental > an d lead them to 

if ^ ^ * 

full and 

aflord sreat delight and impru*w-; . T . 

_\ mml a the subjects to be treated in this library, the follow 

^ J rrii 

The Menageries. 

Natural History of Tn sects. 

Natural History of Birds. 

History and Description of Substan 

used in the Arts. . • 

History of Inventions aud Discoveries* 

The Monuments of Architectse. 


ing are named: 


I he pursuit of Knowledge, illustrated 
^ anecdotes of remarkable persons. 

Historical Scenes and Portraits, or ac¬ 
counts of extraordinary actions and cha¬ 
racters. 

Interesting Trials. 


4. THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 

5. BRITISH ALMANAC AND COMPANION. 

6. A SERIES OF MAPS. 

7 . TREATISE ON POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Address to Labourers, more than 140,00.0 copies sold. 

Results of Machinery. ' ' 

Rights of Industry. 

Rights of Property. . V 

Division of Employment. . ' 

Exchanges on Equivalents. 

Population. 

Private Consumption, &c. 

Public Consumption. : - ? 

The grand experiment of the Penny Magazine, and its splendid success in this country, 
as well as in England, are well known. It was a bold and noble conception, — that of 
publishing a magazine which would require fifty thousand subscribers to pay its ex¬ 
penses. ^But its^ unparalleled success was the commencement of a new era in the 
diffusion of knowledge among mankind. Previous to the birth of this magazine, the 
Periodical Literature of the world could scarcely show a work which numbered as many 
thousands subscribers as there are days in the week.* But in England and America 
only the Penny Magazine has poured forth from the press, by neatly as many t ousan 
as there are days in the year: and if we estimate the translations in othei anguages, 

L id the copies of its articles in other works, and all its influence direct an me irec , i 
may be doubted, if any single instrumentality has ever before done so much, towards 
opening the sources and the blessings of knowledge, to the great mass of the peop e. 

The Committee, in speaking of the happy effects of the plan of rendering good boo s 
generally accessible by the r cheapness, =u2g c ' , ® d “ ” which th had deriv ed 

Society’s operations. And in acknowledging the a, s.st ^y ^ g ^ 

from different quarters they say, they “are happyt°^ and zealous corres . 

Paris, in the Ionian Islands, and m Norway, they ha\e 

pendents, , . 

The design of these Associations, which have been described, is, as 

will at once be perceived, the diff u ^ on know edge area y a “ . ‘ 

It may be well to enumerate also here, a few of the inore prominen oci 
ties now flourishing in Great Britain and on the Con men i o P * 

whose object is the advancement of litemtiir© and science, y 

“1 "I m 1 m 


research and thus promoting discovery* 


r 


* New.pa perSi of co ur«.«« not her4 con6id,!r, ’ d - 


V' U i 


' ii * tii.: Sulm ’k. 
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4. THE ENGLISH STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 

The substance of the Prospectus of its objects, and plan o' operation, is 

as follows : 

1. Objects. To procure, arrange, and publish facts calculated to illus¬ 
trate the condition and prospects of society, with a view to the ultimate 
detection of the causes which, whether politically, morally, or p iysically, 
promote or prejudice the well-being of individual communities, or whole 
nations. J Facts, in contradistinction from opinions, will receive its exclusive 
attention. 

2. Plan of operations. I. To subdivide and organize the general coun¬ 
cil of the Society, in such a manner as to enable the council to deal con¬ 
veniently with all the subdivisions of the subject matter before it. These 
subdivisions will necessarily be numerous, but arc embraced in Four Great 
Classes ; namely, 

1. Economical Statistics. 3. Medical Statistics. 

2. Political Statistics. 4, Moral and Intellectual Statistics. 

I lie first class, Economical Statistics, comprehends— ' v -• 


1. The Statistics of the natural productions and agriculture of nations. 


2. 

if 

of manufactures, - " 

3. 


of commerce and currency. 

4. 

U 

of the distribution of wealth, or all facts relating to 


rent, wages, profit, &c. 

Political Statistics, furnish three subdivisions — 

1. Facts relating to the elements of political constitutions, the number 

of electors, jurors, &c. 

2. Legal Statistics. 

3. Statistics of linance, of national expenditure, and of civil and military 

establishments. 

Medical Statistics , including the great subject of Population, so nearly allied 

to it, will require several subdivisions. 

Moral and Intellectual Statistics, embraces — 

1. The Statistics of literature. 


2. 

U 

of education. 

3. 

U 

of religious instruction and ecclesiastical institutions. 

4. 

ft 

of crime. 


These leading subdivisions to be assigned to distinct subdivisions of the 
council. The Society, as soon as possible, to open communication with 
the Statistical Department, established by Government at the Board of 
Trade. 

One of its first steps towards collecting fresh statistical information, will 
be to draw up a good set of interrogatories, ft is difficult to overrate the 

importance of such a measure, in the accumulation of knowledge from all 
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quarters of the globe. The preparation and pub ieation of such a set of 

questions, will be as laborious a 3 ls important, and will probably form the 
chief object of the exertions of the council, during the first year of the So¬ 
ciety’s existence. 

The Society will also open coi impendence, with such societies, at home 
and abroad,' as may appear qualified to collect or furnish statistical details. 

An important part of the labours of the council will be, the arranging, con¬ 
densing, and publishing information, already in existence, but either unpub¬ 
lished, or published only in an expensive or cl if used form, or in foreign 
languages. 

The collection of a complete statistical library will also be carried on as 
rapidly, as the funds will admit. 


5. OTHER BRITISH SOCIETIES. 

1. The Royal Society, incorporated by Charles II. in 1663, by the 
appellation of “ President, Council , and Fellows of the Royal Society of 
London, for improving Natural Knowledge Its origin is attributed to 
Hon. Ptobert Boyle, Sir William Petty, and others. The charter ordains 
that the council shall always consist of twenty-one persons, (the President 
always one.) Each member pays an admission fee of eight guineas, and 
is subject to an annual tax of five guineas, unless he redeem it, by paying, 
at once, fifty guineas. It publishes an annual volume in two parts, “ The 
Philosophical transactions of the Royal Society of London.” Men of all 
ranks and professions have vied in promoting its designs, by communica¬ 
ting every thing in their power relating to natural and artificial discoveries. 
It has received also, more than once, the aid of royal endowment. The 
library and museum are worthy of the institution. There are 750 members. 

2. The Society for the encouragement of*Arts, Manufactures, 
and Commerce ; formed in 1754 . The chief object of this Society is to 

. r «. 

promote these interests, by encouraging useful inventions, discoveries, and 
improvements. The institution consists of a President, sixteen Vice- 
Presidents, two chairmen of each of the Committees, a principal and assis¬ 
tant Secretary, a housekeeper, a collector, a messenger, and members. In 
pursuance oftts objects, they have expended upwards of £50,000, derived 

from voluntary subscriptions and legacies. No invention or improvement, 

for which a patent is obtained, can receive patronage from the Society, as 
every object which i promotes, must be laid open for public use and inspec- 


//h^vy^c> 



tion. 


The 


The Society publishes an annual volume of its transactions, 
great room of the Society, is filled with a series of ornamental paintings, 
illustiating the motto, “The aitavvii lent ofhctpp^ ess ^ individual and public, 
depends on the cultivation of the human faculties” 

1 bore arc nine Committees, divided into several classes; Committees 

on Agriculture, Manufactures, Mechanics, Trade, Chemistry, Mineralogy, 
Dyeing ; on polite and liberal Arts ; on papers, correspondence, miscella¬ 
neous matters, accounts, &c. They publish an annua' volume of their 
transactions. 


3. The Royal Society of Literature. This institution commenced 
operat ions in 1833, under the patronage of George IV. Its object is, “ the 
advancement ol literature, as conducing to the interest and happiness of 

C5 * * 

mankind, by the publication of works of great intrinsic value, but not of that 
popular character, which usually claims the attention of publishers ; — by 
the promotion of discoveries in literature ; — by endeavouring, as far as 
practicable, to fix the standard, and to preserve the purity of our language ; 
- by the critical improvement of lexicography; — by the reading at public 
meetings, oi interesting papers on history, philosophy, philology, and the 
arts, and the publication of such of those papers as shall be approved of, 
in the Society’s transactions; by the assigning of honorary rewards, to 
the authois of works of literary merit, and important discoveries in litera¬ 
ture ; — and by establishing correspondence with learned men in foreign 
countries, for the purpose of literary inquiry and information.” 

The Society consists of Fellows and Associates, the latter being divided 
into ten Royal associates, who each receive 100 guineas per annum from 
the privy purse; and ten Society associates, who are appointed on the funds 
of the Society. Besides these, there are honorary associates. The man¬ 
agement of the Society is vested in a DouncilJ consisting of the President, 
Vice-President, and a certain number of the fellows. Meetings every 
fortnight, except in midsummer. There are 271 members. 


4. The Royal Institution of Great Britain. This was formed 
in 1800, under the patronage of Ge( ge III, and incorporated by royal 
charter, for the purpose of “ Diffusing the knowledge, and facilitating the 
general introduction of useful mechanical inventions ai d improvements, and 
for teaching, by courses of philosophical lectures and experiments, the ap¬ 
plication oi science to the common purposes oflife.” 

The investigations and important discoveries of Sir Humphrey Davy, 
who lectured here, have conferred great celebrity on this establishment* 
There are 758 members. 
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5. The London Instit' ,|0;Vt lccc,v ^ the royal charter in 1807. Its 
objects are “ the acquisition ex tensive library of the most valuable 

books in all languages, ancient an modern ; — the establishment of rooms 

for newspapers and other periodica journals, foreign and domestic ; —the 
general diffusion of Science, Literature, and the Arts.” 

To accomplish its purposes, neai y 1000 gentlemen and merchants sub¬ 
scribed 75 guineas each, tor the supply ol requisite funds. Irhe entire 
subscription was nearly £ 80 , 000 . The annual subscription is 3 guineas. 
The affairs of the Institution are conducted by a Committee of twenty-six. 

The ground floor of the elegant stone edifice is entirely occupied, by the 
entrance hall, decorated with pilasters and columns, the newspaper, maga¬ 
zine, and Committee rooms. ^ library, 97 feet by 42, is in the second 

story. 


6. The Surrey Institution, founded in 1824, “ for the general Diffu¬ 
sion of Literary and Scientific Knowledge.” Proprietors and subscribers 
of three guineas a year, have access. 1. To the news-room, furnished 
with papers, gazettes, &c. 2, To the reading room, containing the literary 
journals, new books, pamphlets, &c. 3. To the lectures. 4. To the 

laboratory. 5. To the library of reference. 6. To the library of cir¬ 
culation. 


7 . The London Literary Institution, established in 1825, for the 
diffusion of Literature and Science, among commercial and professional 
young men. 


8 . The Mechanic’s Institution, founded 1823, by liberal donations 
from public spirited and patriotic individuals, for the purpose of “ diffusing 
a knowledge of the principles of the Arts and Sciences, among the me¬ 
chanics of London, to promote the progress of useful general knowledge 
among them.” 


9. British Association for the advancement of Science. The 
objects and plan of this Association are too well known to need a par- 
ticular description. The following extract, however, from Prof. Hamilton’s 
annual report at the meeting in Dublin, in 1835, conveys an idea of the 
magnificent extent of its design, which cannot fail to interest every one. 

‘ This Institution,’ he remarks ‘ differs, in its magnitude and universality, 
from all others. What other Societies do upon a small scale, this does upon 
a large one. What others do for London, or Edinburgh, or Dnblin, this 
does for the whole triple realm of Engl anc *’ Scotland, and Ireland, its gi¬ 
gantic arms stretching even to America and India, inasmuch as it is com- 
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mensurate with the magnitude and majesty of the British empire* on which 
the sun never sets. But it is not merely in its magnitude and universality, 
and consequently higher power of stimulating intellect through sympathy, 
that this Association differs from others. It differs also from all others in 
its constitution and details, in the migratory character ol its meetings, which 
visit for a week each year, place alter place in succession, so as to indulge 

and stimulate all, without wearying or burdening any. * *' 

calling upon eminent men to prepare reports upon the existing state of 
knowledge in the principal departments of science ; in short, in attempting 
to induce men of science to work more together than they do elsewhere; 
to establish a system of more strict co-operation between the labourers in 
one common field, and thus to effect more fully than other societies can 
do, the combination ol intellectual exertions? s0 that the labours of the 
several members are made to combine and harmonize together. * * * * 
Express requests are also systematically made to individuals and bodies of 
men to co-operate in tire execution of particular tasks in science, and these 
requests are often complied with. 

The reports which this Association have called forth, upon the existing 
state of several branches of knowledge, are astonishing examples of in¬ 
dustry and zeal, exerted in the spirit and for the purpose of co-operation. 

The Association is divided into six sections, on the following subjects : 


Section A. 

Mathematics and Gen. Physics. 

U 

B. 

Chemistry and Minerology. 

44 

C. 

Geology and Geography. 

41 

D. 

Natural History. 

a 

E. 

Anatomy and h edicine. 

u 

F. 

Statistics. 


Note —There are besides the above, other miscellaneous Literary and Scientific So¬ 
cieties, as follows: 

The Zoological Society ; number of members, 244b. 

The Linnaen Society, incorporated in 1802. Object, Natural History. 

The British Minerological Soeiety. (1709.) 

The Entomological Society. (180G.) 

The Mathematical Society. n . 

The Philosophical Society of London. ( lblu O 

The Geological Society. (1813.) Several volumes of its transactions pub- 

LS Th« Horticultural Society. (1804.) Number of members 1875. 

The Board of Agriculture. (1793.) 

The City Philosophical Society. 

The Astronomical Society. (1820.) . 

The Medical and Chirurgical Soeiety. (l bl * v 
The Meteorological Society. 

! ’he Philological Society. 

The Royal Geographical Society. • 

The Royal Asiatic Society, instituted for the mve8Ugat, on an <j encouragement 
of Arts, Sciences and Literature, with respect to m. \ 

The number and variety of lectures and P^Pf . > "well these Institutions have 
given origin, have proved highly beneficial to Science. 

5 
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c. FBEN'' 11 SOCIETIES. 


l The Institute, or It oval Academy, treated in >795. It ori¬ 
ginally consisted of three academics. It was re-constituted in 1803, and di¬ 
vided into four great classes, which are in elfect, so many distinct Societies. 

They are, 

1 . The Royal Academy of Sciences. This is composed of eleven sec¬ 
tions, embracing 62 members : viz. Geometry, 6 members ; Mechanics, 6 ; 
Astronomy, 6 ; Geography and Navigation, 3; Philosophy, 6 ; Chemistry, 
6 ; Mineralogy, 6 ; Botany, 6 ; Rural Economy and the Veterinary Art, 6 ; 
Anatomy and Zoology, 6 ; Medicine and Surgery, 6 . This academy dis¬ 
tributes prizes on Statistics, Expornmaiial Philosophy and Mechanics ; for 
improvements, and useful works or discoveries made in the course of the 
year. This academy holds its sittings every Monday, from r e to five. 

2 . Sometimes called the Ancient French Academy • It has 40 members, 
who are employed on French literature, and the French language. It is 
charged with the compilation of a dictionary in the French language, and 
the examination of literary and historical works. This academy disposes 
of an annual prize of 150 '. ■ francs, for the best production on a subject pro¬ 
posed the preceding year, and other prizes, one for the work most useful 
to public morals. It sits every Thursday, from half-past two till half-past 
four. 

3. The Royal Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Letlres. This has 40 
members, eight associates and sixty correspondents. It meets every YV ed~ 
nesday, and distributes an annual prize of 1500 francs. 

4. The Royal Academy of the Fine Arts . This has also 40 members, 
and is divided into five sections ; viz. Painting, 14 members ; Sculpture, S ; 
Architecture, 8 ; Engraving, 4 ; Musical Composition, 6 . They meet 
weekly. 

Each academy has its own regulations, and its own Secretary. The 
first has two Secretaries. Each academy is perfectly independent of the 
other; but the hall, the agency,the Secretary’s office, the library. &c., are 
common to the whole. The interests and the funds, common to the four, 
are managed by a Committee formed of two members from each, presided 
by the Minister of the Interior. ' Each academy ballots to fill its own va¬ 
cancies, and the choice is submitted to the approbation of the king. Mem¬ 
bers of one academy are eligible to the others, and each member receives 
a salary oflSOO francs. The united public meeting of the four academies 
takes place annually on the first of May* 

r lhis institution was established during the reign of Louis XIV, and is 
composed of the most distinguished pbilosoph ers, literary characters, and 
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artists of France, and corresponds with the learned of every nation. These 
academies have acquired great reputation, alld bave exer ^ e( ^ a powerful in¬ 
fluence on French and European literature and science. 

2. The Athenaeum of Arts. Instituted in 1792. It embraces in its 
objects, every literary and scientific tonic, but its principal object is the en¬ 
couragement of the Arts and Manufactures. I* has been said ’ that n0 in “ 
stitution has more benefitted Society, or acquired a higher, or better de¬ 
served reputation. , 

it is divided into six classes; Literature and Political economy; the 

Pleasing and Fine Arts; Mathematics and Physics, which come under con- 
sideration on different appointed days. 


3. The Athenjeum of Paris. This embraces the most eminent men 
in every department of science. It was instituted in 1784, and me dis¬ 
tinguished and learned lecturers, who have been connected with it, have 

given it great celebrity, The library, the cabinets of Natural History, 
Mineralogy and Chemistry, are valuable. It is supported by annual sub- 

scriptions ot 120 francs. 


4. The Society for the encouragement of National Industry. 
Founded in 1802. The object is the melioration of every branch ol b vouch 
industry. It is formed of an unlimited number of members, who pay an 
annual subscription of 36 francs. Among its members are most of the 
ministers of State, many public functionaries, the first men of property, and 
many of the most celebrated literary characters. It publishes, yearly, a 
bulletin, distributed exclusively to the members of the Society, containing 
notices of improvements made in 1 ranee and foreign countries. I he So¬ 
ciety meets semi-annually, and the council, who manage it, once a fortnight 
The prizes announced for 1834, amounted to more than 70,000 francs. 


5. The Royal and Central Society of Agriculture. Established 
1761. The object is the imj movement of the different branches of rural and 
domestic economy. It is the central point of correspondence for the agri¬ 
cultural Societies of the kingdom. There are 40 ordinary, 24 Tee, and 12 
foreign associates, with an unlimited number of native and foreign corres¬ 
pondents. Meetings are held twice a month. The king is the patron. 

6. The French Society op Universal Statistics. Founded in 

1829, to aid the progress of Statistics and the developemeht of every branch 
of human knowledge. It is composed of Titular, Honorary, and Corres¬ 
ponding members. Titular members p a y ^0 francs, or 30 francs annually 
Honorary members pay 150, or 15 annually, Corresponding members 
purchase a diploma, which costs 25 francs, The Society publishes u 
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monthly journal, and a collection of memoirs, which are distributed gra¬ 
tuitously to the Titular and Honorary members. Prizes, of gold, silver and 

bronze medals are distributed annua y to authors of works entitled to dis- 

inction, which are printed at the expense of the Society. 

7. The Athenaeum of Foreigners, Formed for the prosecution of 
every branch of science and literature, and in every language. 

8. The Horticultural Society*. Established in 1827, to promote 
the improvement ol kitchen and pleasure gardens, the cultivation of fruit 
trees, plants and vegetables, destined lm* food, roots susceptible of employ¬ 
ment in the arts, etc. It publishes a monthly journal, distributed gratis to 
members. The annual subscription of members is 30 francs. 

9. The Geographical Society. This consists of an indefinite num¬ 
ber of members, who pay 25 francs entry, and an annual subscription of 36 
francs. It publishes monthly, a Geographical bulletin, gratis to members ; 
and a collection of memoirs, which they may procure at half-price, all aim¬ 
ing at the promotion of G eographical Knowledge. 

10. The National Education Society. This Society is engaged 
in the perfecting 'every branch of instruction, and meditates a complete 
system of national public education. To this end it has established an 
“ orihomathique school. Members pay 25 francs per annum, and receive 
gratis, a bulletin and journal of education. 

11. The Asiatic Society; for the encouragement of the Asiatic lan¬ 
guages. The mininum subscription of members is 30 francs, which en¬ 
titles them to a copy of the “ Journal Asiatique,” published every month, 

and to the privilege of purchasing, at cost price, the works printed by the 
Society. 

12. The Society for the formation and improvement of ele¬ 
mentary Schools in Prance. Subscription of members 25 francs per 

annum, aud entitles the subscriber to receive the monthly publications of 
the Society. 

13. The Royal Academical Society of Sciences. Devoted to the 
improvement of the Sciences, Arts and Literature, and embraces many of 
the most distinguished literati of France. 

14. The Society of Belles Lettres. 

15* The Society of the Institution, & c * 
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Our object in presenting these sketches of European Societies, has been 
4o show how'much talcnt and philanthroaic onterp rise are employed abroad, 
in associated eflorts to advance the iiitcrcsts’oniteraturo, science, and the 

arts; and to diffuse among all classes of the community, select publications, 

adapted to the popular taste, and calculated to promote the highest welfare 
of men. 

If in England, such^Societies have been found desirable, and such re¬ 
sults have attended their labour^, surelv similar ones may exbrt a most 
valuable influence, in a country like 0 w ] lC rO intelligence and virtue arc 

acknowledged, by common consent to be lh e 0I1 ty pii' ars °f a ^ 
valuable in our Institutions. 

The already protracted length of this pamphlet, precludes any further no¬ 
tice of foreign Societies, or f lie insertion of Statistics relative to the progress 
of the Press in our own and other countries- Suffice it to say, that the 
annual issues of the English Press, average about twelve hundred volumes : 
those of the French and German, five thousand each. In ten years to 
come, estimating from the increase during ten years past, there will he 
issued in England, France, and Germany, more than one hundred and fifty 
thousand new books. 

There are more than eighty periodicals in Great Britain, devoted to all 
the various departments of useful human knowledge. Many of them are 
conducted with great ability. The number also in France and Germany 
is very considerable. 

From all these foreign resources, as well as from the increasing produc¬ 
tions of American talent, the Committee hope to bring together, and to issue 
in the most attractive and substantial manner, whatever may subserve the 
best interests of society, in its social, intellectual, and moral relations. 

The details of the proposed plan of operations, are necessarily left, to be 
determined, as the enterprise proceeds. The course pursued by the So¬ 
cieties which have been described, suggests many things, which may pro¬ 
perly engage the attention of this. 
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with speciul reference to the wants of the youth of our country. It will 
include in the range of its subjects woiks in the various departments of 
knowledge most interesting and useful to the great body of the people, 
including history, voyages and travels, biography, natural history, the 
physical, intellectual, moral, and political sciences, agriculture, manufac¬ 
turer:, arts, commerce, tliebcilca lettres, and the history and philosophy 
of eel neat io i 
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of permanent interest and value, which him; already received ex¬ 
tensively the public approbation in this country ami in Europe, as the 
• commencement of lhe series, to be extended from time to time, until it 
shall comprise a well-selected and comprehensive Library of Useful 
Knowledge, worthy of a place in every schoolroom of our country. 

It will be the greatest care of the Committee, that the whole be per¬ 
vaded and characterized by a spirit of Christian morality calculated to 
refluc ami elevate the moral character of our nation. 
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^United States, for the preparation of vaiious wnrka T mi/i^gp^hiPy pr- 
-puuini. [ilium nf Trrrhr"^p* r<1 t0 the P Ur poses of the Society. 

A Library for Mechanics, another for Farmers, one for Seamen, one 
for Children, &c. &c. will enga D e attention so soon as they can be advan¬ 
tageously commenced. Sonic o the proposed works, it is intended to 
carry through the press as sj j^ a3 , j £ 

. It is expected also that thy n n >>|f / n 1 J \ >TTT p vo o u u u feolw5p^ 3» obtain 
W England and France such taci ities as can bp comm^ndegl there, for 
the efficient prosecution of th c ob J Cct s in view, ^ 

with authors, publishers, and publishing institutions; 
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avail ttself of all the advan¬ 
tages which can be derived from that quarter, in carrying forward its 

3 i/Sl iT* n 

designs. . v 

It is cApitlcd that in the cniu mg aut u mn, tho^o n i ety -Jivffl- bc -pr eparcJ, 

tfifter having— rr>r,glVf> rl tllf T? npm . t - of ■t.h l Q » Snm , nH>y | nnrl flvitninnfl »"■« qJj 

work" p 1nnc nf wed** -as - chaff - bo laid - heforp thrum during the simimm-. 

rmi - of tho friend a 
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Snr>.^fy t in raising a Jiiw Uiw-a-rvi1 < 1 ■ 1 a-g o - to sustain -ti 
, p r irurpm^>nt.s. and _er |flhl p - tbp - CnmiTnittee in cany Oil effic iently those .pa rts 

|]jr h reg niro inimetlitd 11 SCtioTT, 

The Executive Committee respectfully invite tlie attention of'American 
philanthropists to this subject, and solicit their aid and co-operation in the 
great work proposed. They believe that the magnitude and importance of 
this undertaking justify the expectation that an enlightened and benevolent 
community will cheerfully furnish the necessary funds to prosecute the 
enterprise. 

_ _ _ w 

The Committee earnestly solicit that consideration of the subject, which 
its importance deserves, and will gladly receive from the reader of this Pro¬ 
spectus, such aid as he may he willing to render. 

P i.j ,y. / V“ .-.By order of the Executive Committee, 


Gorham D. Abbott, Secretary , 

JYeic. York , ■^•y i nr 

/t1*3j, 


James Brown, Chairman , 
Timothy R. (J risen, Secretary . 
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THE AMERICAN LIBRARY 


Iron 


SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES. 


The American Society for the Diffusion of Useful Ivnowledge proposed 
irom the commencement, to devote very early attention to the publication 
of a series of works, on the more important branches of popular know¬ 
ledge, to be prepared and issued in a style and manner, suited to the pur¬ 
poses of a School Library. The primary object was, to have them placed 
as extensively as possible, in the common schools of the country* that they 
may be loaned to the children, and circulated through them among all the 
iamilies of the districts. Some of the considerations which have led the 
Society to attach special importance to this plan, are the following: 

1* 1 16 social, circulating library is unquestionably the most economical 

and efficient mode of supplying the means of knowledge, to the large mass 

of young persons between the ages often and twenty, in the common 

school districts, throughout the country, now almost wholly unprovided 
with hooks of general information. 

2. This class of persons are at a period of life, in which the means of 
knowledge are os the highest interest and value. In youth, the powers of 
t e mind ate all in active exercise. Curiosity is awake; memory is iaith- 
iul, the attention, not yet distracted by the engrossing cares of active 
life, gives itself wholly to its work. There is an ardour in the thirst for 

now ledge, which shows itself in the intense eagerness to hear and know; 
and many would seek constant gratification from books, if books could be 
obtained, of a character adapted to their taste and age* This peiiod is 
the best time in life, for storing the mind with knowledge, and almost the 
only time to acquire a taste for its attainment in future years. 

3. Sucn a library will be the means of great advanUge and itnprove .. 

ment to the schools with which they are connected. It will, in fact, 
add a new department to the system of education, the influence of 
which will extend to the whole population. I t , vill concentrate interest in 

the schools, enlarge the sphere of the teacher’s instruction and influence, 

2 
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elevate his employment and office, connecting r)U». hl „„ 

1 * j * v} association*! tvifli 

it in the minds of the scholars and m the families to which they belong It 
will ra.se the tone of literary .nterest and ambition among pupilf and 

entertaining and useful knowledge. It will be a kind of connecting link 
to unite the school with society around, and will naturally form the nucleus’ 
ot an extended popular library, " Inch by subsequent yearly additions, will 
contain the materials for a general acquaintance with all subjects of inter- 

est and benefit to the community. 

4. It seems necessary, in order to carry out and complete the work of 
school education, to provide some such supply of the means of reading. 
The elementary branches taught m the classes, are rather the instruments 
by which knowledge is to be acquired, than the acquisition itself. They 

constitute the preliminary training of the naind, and when this is, in some 

good degree accomplished, how important that the pupil should have op¬ 
portunity to employ his powers, in exploring the field of knowledge. The 
school teaches the boy to read ; and gives him some elementary knowledge 
oT various kinds which enables him to understand books. When this°is 
acquired, we must give him the books, or our work is incomplete. 

5. Such a library ol‘ simple, interesting and instructive works, would 
exert a vast influence in preserving the morals of the community. An 
entertaining book is one of the strongest keepers a child can have. Its 
chain is invisible, and it neither chafes nor annoys the wearer. But it is 
more effectual than almost any other restraint. I low many hours would 
such libraries rescue from idleness; from wicked conversation ; from 
open dissipation and vice? how many from noisy brawls and savage fights? 
And this, too, just in the most important crisis j for, if a young man’s cha¬ 
racter is saved till he is twenty-one, it is in general saved for life. This 
plan also, by providing a source of enjoyment and improvement for all the 
members of a family at home , will strengthen the domestic relations and 
tend to revive and estore the love of domestic pursuits and pleasures. 
I he experience of ages shows that mankind can exist safely and in hap¬ 
piness, only in the form of a vast congeries ol families; and the more we 
can strengthen the love oj home , and bring means of improvement and hap¬ 
piness to every man’s fireside, and keep the initiates of the household at 
home, the better for the virtue and solid happiness of the community. 

6. It will be a very eiFectual mode of supplying the population generally 
with the means of knowledge. Through the scholars, the books will find 
their way, in constant rotation, to all the families around; and many cir¬ 
cumstances will conspire to cause them to be extensively read, by the adult 
population. Parents are always specially interested in their children’s 
pursuits, and often like to read themselves what their children are reading. 
And the interesting nature of the subjects, the simplicity and directness of 
the style, and the practical utility which will every where be aimed at, will 
fit these works peculiarly to the wants of a large class of our population 
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loo much engrossed with cares, or wearied with the toils of life, or of too 
little mental cultivation to engage in more extended studies. 

7, The plan is a very economical one. The amount of useful result is 

verv large, when compared with the expenditure. A book sold to an indi¬ 
vidual is commonly read but by few, and is then laid aside idle and useless. 
These books, on the contrary, will circulate continually, and be used by 
new readers in succession, till worn out. An edition of 1000 copies, in 
the ordinary way, will reach perhaps 5,000 or 10,000 minds. But on this 
plan, circulating among the families of a thousand districts, they will have op¬ 
portunity to reach several hundred thousand minds . Indeed, if it were desired 
to make known a narrative of facts, as extensively as possible to the mass of 
a community, what cheaper or better mode could be devised, than to place 
a copy in every school to be loaned to the scholars in rotation? A sum 
not exceeding the ordinary endowment of a Professorship in one of our col- 
jecres, will found such a National Library; and enable the Society to per- 

o ' ' 

petuate its blessings indefinitely among the rising generation in our country. 
Tens of thousands, in our day, hundreds ofthousands, millions, yet unborn,— 
would have their minds expanded, and their characters formed, under its be¬ 
nignant influence. Such a library placed in every school in our country, 
would seem to be one of the most effectual and desirable measures for the 
general diffusion of knowledge and the improvement of society, that could 
possibly be devised. Its benefits would be incalculable. It seems to the 
Committee, that if the founders of such libraries as the Bodleian, the 
Harleian, and the Cottonian in England, had devoted one-half their munifi¬ 
cent endowments in establishing a suitable library for the common people, 
with the means of giving it universal circulation among the towns and 
villages of our mother country, they would have accomplished incompar¬ 
ably more for the improvement and happiness of their countrymen and of 
the human race, than they have now done, by their princely gifts in the 
republic of letters. 

And they cannot but express the hope that the immense importance of 
sucii a benefaction may attract the attention of the opulent in our country, 
and that patriotic individuals may be found willing to give their influence 
and a portion of their property to the great work of diffusing among all 
classes of their countrymen, and through many future generations, the 
elements of a sound and wholesome literature. 
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Ancient. 

Modern, 


Europe, 

Asia. 

Africa. 


Ancient. 

Modern. 


U history. 

American. 

United |Stales, 

ii. voyages and travels. 

America. 

Polynesia. 


in# biography. 

ri f American. 

Self-Made Men. 


Geology. 



Botany. 


IV. NATURAL HISTORY 


Zoology. 
Anthropology 
Anatomy and 



v. physical science. 


Astronomy. 

Geography. 

Meteorology. 

Mechanics. 

Statics and Dynamics. 

Hydrostatics. 

Hydrodynamics. 

Hydraulics. 


Pneumatics. 

Optics and Acouscics. 
Light and Heat. 
Electricity,. 
Galvanism. 



Hygiene. 


Psychology. 
(Ontology. 


vi. intellectual science. 

History o Philosophy- 
Logic. 


V11 * Moral science. 


Natural Religion. 

Evidences of Christianity. 


Principles of Morals. 
Ethics. 


Natural Law. 
Law of Nations. 
Government. 


v m. political science. 

American Government. 

Political Economy lor the lu*lu» 

i 111 trious Classes, 
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Civil and Criminal Caw. 
Manual of Juris prudence. 
Political Economy. 

Production and Consumption. 
Rights of Industry. 

Rights of Capital. 

Finance and Ranking. 


Pn tents. 

War. 

1 ntemperancc. 

Gambling, Lotteries. 
Prisons, Penitentiaries. 
Frauds* 

Empiricism. 


ix. AGRICULTURE. 


Soil, its varieties and culture. 

The Vegetable tkingdom. 

Timber and Wood. 

Vegetables for the food ol Man. 

« “ Animals. 

O rcharding. 

(lorticulture. 

Vegetable Physiology. 

Chemical functions of Vegetables. 


M anagement of Live Stock, 

The Horse, Cattle, Sheep, Poultry. 
The Honey Bee and Silk Worm. 
Animal Mechanics. 

Chemical functions of Animals. 
Agricultural Economy. 

Household Economy. 

The Dairy. 


x. manufactures. 

Materials and Processes. | Results of Machinery. 

XI. ARTS. 


General Techno ogy. 

Application of Science to the Arts. 
Fine and Ornamental Arts. 

Useful Mechanic Arts. 

Architecture and Building. 

Road and Bridge Making. 
Carriages. 

Steam Engine, and its application. 


Railroad and Canal. 

Surveying. 

Engineering. 

Millwork. 

Horology. 

Scientific Instruments and Appara¬ 
tus. 


XII. COMMERCE. 


Its History. 

Articles of Commerce. 


Navigation. 

EiFects upon Society. 


XIII. BELLES LETTRES. 

General Philology. Standard Works in 

History of Literature. Ancient and Modern Literature. 


XIV. EDUCATION. 


History of Education. 
Universities of Europe. 

System of General Education. 
In England. 

“ Scotland. 


In France. 

“ Prussia. 

“ United States. 

Philosophy of Education. 

Improvements of the System. 
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CHAU VOTER AND DESIGN OF THE WORKS. 

I'] 10 Library is intended to cohm i m , ie outset 0.1 fifty volumes, to be 
increased from time to time, a 3 circumstances may require, until each 
school is furnished with peihap^ 200 volumes, comprising the foregoin 

classes of works: , V . 

1 History Ancient and Modern. The 'whole to contain a condensed 

but lively and spirited view of the history of the world ; its settlement; 
the distribution of its inhabitants ; the families of nations, and of lan¬ 
guages • the rise and fall of empires; the present great powers of the 

earth and their connexion with the past. 

2 Voyages and Travels, to be compiled from the works of the most 

celebrated travellers Anson, Cook, Kotzebue, Ilurnbolt, Drake, Cha¬ 
teaubriand, Bruce, Park, Saussure,] Peyrouse, Vancouver, Parry, Frank¬ 
lin, &c. The whole i;o be so arranged, as to bring all parts of the world 
before the reader, and to convey a general but accurate idea, of the vari¬ 
ous regions of the earth, as they present themselves to the eye of the 
traveller ; and prepared in such a way, as to impart as much information 
as possible, in respect to the history, geography, and manners and customs 

of the countries visited. 

3. Biography. The lives of great and good men, who have acted a 
conspicuous part on the great theatre of this world; and especially the 
lives of those from whose history good moral lessons may be drawn. 
Columbus, Washington,Franklin, Jay, Bacon, Newton,.Howard, &c. 

4. Natural Science, in its various departments, with a view to impart 
a general but systematic acquaintance with objects ot interest and utility 

in the three great kingdoms of nature. 

5. Intellectual and Moral Philosophy, exhibiting just views of 

the intellectual and moral constitution ol man; the grounds of human 


obligations and the nature and claims of duty. 

6. Political Philosophy, presenting the nature and objects ot go\- 

ernment and law ; the principles of civil polity and political economy , the 
rights and duties of citizens ; and various subjects of general interest, 

affecting the welfare of society. 

7. Agriculture. To consist of a series of volumes, on the nature 
and properties of soils ; the products ol the vegetable kingdom, the cul¬ 
ture and use of all trees, plants and vegetables, usually culti\ated for loot 
or profit; on the history, nature and manageim m ot me . ui dmui u« 
animals and their productions ; in short, on all subjects connected with t e 
pursuits of husbandry, designed to furnish the sons of the far me 1 , m a 
country destined to such high agricultural interests as ours, the bost aci ltie* 
for acquiring all necessary and desirable knowledge connected with eu 
employments, their interests and their happiness. 



8. Manufactures and the Arts. A series on the various substances 
used in Manufactures and in the Arts ; on the application of Science to 
the common purposes of life ; with descriptions of processes, inventions, 
machinery and its results, calculated to be useful to the artizan, and inter¬ 
esting to every intelligent mind. 

9. Commerce. Its history, and progress. Articles of commerce. 
Distribution and consumption. The nature of value, illustrating the prin¬ 


ciples of traffic and the office of the merchant. 

10. Literature and Education. Comprising a collection of standard 
works, in English Classics, with which every family should be acquainted. 
Works on education, giving its history, its progress and prospects, the 
philosophy of its principles, in a way calculated to extend and deepen the 
interest in universal education. 

ft will be the object of the Society to embrace in the range of the pub¬ 
lications all subjects of general interest and utility, and their greatest care 
that the whole be pervaded and characterized by such a spirit of Christian 
morality as shall fit it to refine and elevate the moral character of our 

nation. 

The volumes are designed to be of about 250 pp. 12mo. ; to be bound 
in a uniform and very thorough manner, and boxed in sets, so as to be 
bought, sold and transported with the convenience and saiety of bales of 
merchandise; and the box to be so constructed as to answer the purposes 
of a case, when it reaches its iinal resting place in the school room. 



It is, as will be perceived, a flat box, two feet long, one foot wide, and 
six inches deep, divided by partitions which become shelves when the box 

is placed upright, into four cohm' 11111 ' 1 t m ' r ls to he attached 

by hinges so as to become a door when the box is o[u u d. 
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execution of the plan. 

All the arrangements for carrying the design into execution, are i 

*“* °. f “ 'jVh J *H nnn b “’ Wf ° re ‘ be ““““T "• 

** C “ red ' rt , “ |.' ,)0 «"> W1»!r«d to manufacture tb< 

stereotype plates tor 50 vols. it tins sum were furnished, the Library 
would be at once completely ana permanently cndnwori „ , 3 

can be made with publishers, t the plates are furnished, to supply the mar¬ 
ket fully and constantly, and defray all the expenses of manufacture and 

copyright out of the proceeds ot the sales. Should, therefore, any benevo¬ 
lent individual, or the community, pl ace in the handg of ^ ^ ^ 

means to procure these plates, the perpetual supply of the books at the 
cost of $20 for the fifty volumes with their case, would bs at once secured 
The Society take the liberty, therefore, to lay these suggestions before 
the community, and they solicit from any individuals who iray be interest¬ 
ed in the subject, a reply to this communication, offering either suggestions 
in respect to the general interests of the plan, or proposals for furnishing 
particular books, or aid in raising the necessary funds. * S 

By the constitution of the Society, the annual payment of $5, or more 
constitutes an individual a member; of $100, within any one year, a Life 
member; of $500, a Life Director; 'and of $1 COO, within the same period 
a Life Director, and an Honorary Member of the Executive Committee.’ 
Men, hers of the Society are also to be entitled to the privilege of purchas¬ 
ing publications at a reduced price ; Life Members and Life Directors will 
e entitled to receive five per cent, annually, on the amount of their pay¬ 
ments in publications, if applied for within the year. . 

Any individuals disposed, in either of the above ways, to aid the objects 
o the Institution, are earnestly and respectfully solicited to do so, as soon 

5ew York’ B 'Tt th t TreaSUrer > A - P - Hal ^’ Es *’ Cashier ^ 
cerns, may l^addressld C0mmun,catl0ns relative to financial c °n- 

scribTfor&e^brarToi2*° r ° tberinstitution dis P osed to sub - 

schools in a town oi count 7 lndlviduals w,Uin S to undertake to supply the 

Tnitt^ .irwi *i , are requested to signify the same to the Com¬ 

mittee, and the number of cnn ;«« a ■ j 

c 1 Co pies desired. 

il-QltOrs Ox lieWsnanfii*^ ^ 

education, and the universe *° ‘ he ° f 

quested to give this P- dlffuslon of knowledge, are respectfully re- 

Committee in brineinfflh 811601 " 8 an insertion ’ and to c °-°P era,e u ith ‘ hc 

curing its accomplishmenT lmp ° rtant ob j ect before lhe commun “y> a,ld se ' 


In behalf of the Even,,*- ,, 

ecutive Committee, 


Leonard bacon, 

Thomas cock, > r . 

*** j Committee. 
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HORIIAM D. ABRo Jn IM0THY R ‘ GRI 

New-York, October 
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tiie circular. 

The following is a copy of the Circular Letter addressed to gentlemen in different parts 
of the country, by the Committee appointed to draw up a constitution for an American 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge + 

“ Sir J 

A meeting of citizens has recently b ee n held in this city, for the purpose of con¬ 
sidering the present condition of the American Press; the prospects of our country, as 
likely to he affected by its influence; and the practicability and expediency of establish¬ 
ing a National Institution, on an extended scale, for the Diffusion of Knowledge, in 
connexion with pure and salutary principles' similar in its structure and design to 
European Societies for the same purpose. A Committee was appointed at that meeting 
to draft a Constitution for such a Society, and to take measures to secure extensively the 
union and syst ematic co-operation of wise and wood men in every section of our country, 
in furtherance of the principles and objects it is designed to promote. As that Committee, 
we take the liberty of addressing you, respectfully inviting your attention to this subject, 
and your counsel and aid in the great work proposed. 

It is universally acknowledged that the press is the most powerful agent now acting on 
the human mind. — That our coimtry is to be a field where its power will be pre-eminently 
exerted, is equally clear. The extensive circulation of newspapers, magazines, and other 
publications of every description, is creating iimong our population a general habit of 
reading hitherto unparalleled in the history of nations; and it inevitably follows, that 
individual and national character will, in a great measure be formed, by the kind of pub¬ 
lications which gain the most general circulation among us; and that consequently, the 
destinies of our country, and its influence on other nations, will very much depend on 
the direction which may now be given to the press. 

The principle adopted by the Committee, is that the Universal Diffusion of Knowledge, 
imbued with the spirit of Christianity, is indispensable for bringing any people to the full 
enjoyment of the best civil and social institutions. And that, in a country whose insti¬ 
tutions depend for their prosperity and stability, not on the arm of power, but solely on 
the elevating and conservative influence of a pure, enlightened, and well regulated public 
mind, where the voice op the people is supreme law, the importance of diffusing 
information connected with sound and virtuous principles cannot be overrated. In¬ 
telligence and Christian principle constitute the palladium of American liberty. 

Among the incidental advantages that may be expected to follow from the labours of 
this Society, will be the increased attention it will naturally excite towards the cause of 
Education. Already a deep interest throughout our land, in the subject of Universal 
Education, based upon the principles of the Bible, bas begun to appear, and the import¬ 
ance of a more liberal and expansive provision*!or the wants of our rising population is 
imperatively felt. The mass of uncultivated mind rising up among us, of foreign as 
well as of native origin, indicates the necessity ol some more adequate system for the 
mental and moral improvement of the community. 

It is known that a large proportion of our juvenile population is coming forward with 
the rapidity of time, to exercise the rights and perform the duties of American citizens, 
without any adequate culture either of mind or heart. With multitudes of such char¬ 
acter about to exert their influence on the state oi society, what can bo expected, but 

* geo Pago-8. ' v 
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that thev will fill our cities and villages with crime, and our . , 
the sorrows attending an ignorant, vicious and unpri ncipled 

In some other countries, less favouied than ours, niay be f m J l r * 
generous provision for the instruction of the people, than c.xi"ls 1" m ° rC ^ 
into view the whole extent of our territory and the aotrreaate nf ' ° n ^ l,s ’ ^ wc ta ^ e 

Committee feel convinced, that the moral and intellectual eonPiT P0 ^' Iatlon '> and the 
in the most favoured portions of our land, is below the standard P eo P le > cven 

the permanent prosperity of our Republican institutions. Tn t ”, re ^ isite ^ 
means of diffusing widely among our people, useful knowledge thp r * ere ore > the 
but regard as an imperious duty devolving on every good citlzenj £ a 

pist, and Christian.” 

In view of such considerations, it is proposed to establish a IfaHnnni i- 

plan developed in the subjoined Constitution, to which the Committee particuMy hlvite 
your attention. They also solicit your views of the principles it involves • your opinion 
of the probable reception by the community at large, of publications to be issued 
such sanctions ; and of the sympathy and co-operation, both of a literary and pecuniary 
nature, in your district ot country, which such an enterprise may be likely to secure. 
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The following extracts are from the replies received by the Comma ice:_ 

From His. Excellency Gov. Vroom, Somerville, N. J. 

I have long thoughCsuch an institution was greatly needed; and, if I can iudee 
rightly o the moral tendency ol those agents which are now operating most strongly 
in the formation of character in our country, I should say, there is°no time tolxs 
lost. The influence of the press is becoming very powerful,— especially the periodical 
press. And we cannot but be sensible, that in too many instances, it is prostituted to 
the basest purposes. Periodical productions, whether they be books, magazines of* 
newspapers, which circulate most extensively among the least informed ^classes of 
society, will necessarily accomplish much for good or for evil. And it is much to he la¬ 
mented, that among them, there are so many of a decidedly irreligious and immoral 
character. These are read by the^young, the inexperienced, and the ignorant. They 
almost strip vice of its deformity and crime of guilt. Skepticism and infidelity are en¬ 
couraged, if not openly inculcated, and every ligament of moral principle unloosed. 

How shall this crying evil be met? The press must not be muzzled. Freedom of 



o } ullu v 

r , r i- f i mi --M —must nuicklv f —M 

cme the poison. The Inends of order must act in concert, and under a deep sense of 
the responsibilities that rest upon them. 

I rejoice that action has commenced on this important subject, —and upon a scale so 
node and liberal, as to invite the exoneration of all good men. I will not entertain a 
doubt ot its success; for i think there is enough of soundness and intelligence in public 

sentiment to sustain it, and sustain it well. ° 

How the objects of the Association m-iv be most effectually promoted and attained, is 
a maner on which there may be an hSdiSice of opinion. Without going i’nto 
etail, I would give it as my judgement that the press should be made subservient to tho 
best interests of all ranks insocietyasfsr^ n acUcable. A purifying process is needed 
hroughout. There is too much cormn^ in the^popular litiratuVe of the day, even of 

lender U^fcti've A I PU H Standard should be raised, and every effort should be made to 

; t i»s u, £ 

WUlcverfoimor bliape th e pubikaboiis oremade 10 « ss " me > I doom *t indiapeiisable, 
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that they should all rest on the broad basis of ihc Bible. Among a Chr»uou uw n .»v 
system of education or instruction sliould Up muntenanccd, that is not founded on ie 
great principles of the Christian religion They are essential to the preservation ot 
morality, order and good government. Civil liberty has n0 security without them. 




\ 




From His Excellency Gov. Everett, Charlestown, Mass. 

The principles set forth in the circular have mV full concurrence. The evils alluded 
v to, have long been felt and witnessed by m e with serious apprehension j — and could the 
proposed remedy be applied with spirit and concert, 1 have no reason to doubt it won 
be effectual. 


From His Excellency Lieut. Gov. Robert 3 on, Richmond, "V a. 

* * * It is impossible to contemplate the Press in any light less imposing than 

that in which you exhibit it. It is, indeed, as it exists in tins country, with no preventive, 
and scarce adequate corrective checks, the master-power that is to impi.e&s rina y, an 
rapidly beyond any other influence, a permanent character on the people of the United. 
States, whether as individuals or a nation; and, through them, on all our institutions, 
political, social, and religious. According to the direction that shall be given to it, we 
shall be a wise, virtuous, happy, and united people, or a prey to jealousies and dissen¬ 
sions, carrying disquiet and apprehension to the bosom of every citizen, and entailing, 
ultimately, degradation and wretchedness on the whole country. It is, then, most wor¬ 
thy the wise and good to unite their efforts, and put forth all their strength, to direct this 
great engine to beneficent ends ; to give all possible efficiency and expansion to its 
power to do good, and interpose every practicable check to its capacity for evil. No 
mode more likely to effect tins noble object seems to have presented itself to the reflec¬ 
tions of the Philanthropist, here, or in Europe, than the one which you, Gentlemen, have 
the honour first to have projected in the New World, and which you now submit to public 
acceptance. For one, 1 hail the projected experiment with the greatest cordiality, and 
shall watch its progress with the most fervent aspirations for iis signal success. 1 cannot 
doubt but that similar aspirations will accompany the incipient Institution among all who 
love their country, or love their kind, throughout the wide limits of the Republic. In 
this district of country, the friends of Useful Knowledge and of a pure morality, will, I 
am sure, give cordial Welcome and support to a society, proposing to itself the accom- 
plishment of the great object which they, too, have so much at heart— the enlightening 
of the public mind, and the amelioration of public morals. 

Please to enrol me as a Life Member. On the organization of the Society, the proper 
officer may draw on me for the amount of my Subscription. 


Frqm Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen, Newark. N. J. 

I regard the plan as one of the happiest promise. The demand for such a moral 
agency is urgent indeed: and I rejoice that this movement has been made, to meet a 
crisis in our country, full of interest and danger. The principle adopted by the Com¬ 
mittee, that the Universal Diffusion ot Knowledge imbued with the spirit of Christianity 

is indispensable for the lull enjoyment ot the best civil and social institutions, must com¬ 
mend itselt to every mind, that has in any degree rejected ori our condition and pros¬ 
pects. As to the probable reception of pub ications to be issued under the sanction of 
the proposed Society, I cannot doubt that this district of country will generally oive 
them a cordial welcome, and cheerfully aid in sustaining the enterprise. 


From Rev. Abiel Holmes, D.D, Cambridge Mass. 

For myself, I hesitate unqualified approbation of your 

proposal, and of the plan set forth in the Constitution of tho Society. To mo it up- 


i 
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operation. The principle »That theXf^Z 1J £ 

Knowledge, imbued with the spnit o . * iy, is indispensable fbrbrineins an\ 

pie to the full enjoyment of the bc*.t . . social institution« ,J it? i ^ ^ * ■ 

controvertible; and while your adoption of it, i s a pi C( 3 g 0 0 j- inj D01 .+51 c&Ui thn 

Christian portion of the community, it encourages the best hones* ofalPin+ 1 

h. r .aL.. ah 

who accord with you in the just > „ l1 ' Intelligence and Christian principle 

benevolent and patriotic enterprise.! Ktit mavreceive the patronage of the A men can 
people, and the benediction ol hlllVi wno luteth amoim the nations” nr) ,i , T i„ 
can “ command the blessing,” is the sincere wish, and will be the fervent nravi 


Yours, & c . 


prayer, of 


fj 

*£ 

-M 


From James Wauswortii, Esq. Geneseo, N. Y. 

The object of the proposed Association appears to mo to he most praise-worthy, and 
without making any further inquiries, 1 shall ask the privilege of becoming a life mem¬ 
ber. The constitution and prospectus appear to be drawn un with o-reat cave and 
lity I send you by the Newspaper-mail a little pamphlet, wiiich contains dctaiW re¬ 
ports respecting the moral and literary effects of the School District Library: please lay 
it before the Directors, and if after examination, the facts set forth in the reports do not 
conv.nce them of the necessity and importance of preparing a School District Library to 
be compiled with great care, and with special reference to the intellectual, moral, and 
religious instruction of our youth, and vended at the cheapest rate, it will lie idle for me 

have d nnt S Jh! 6 "Tn Ple f. e s ? y > rcs P c ctfulIy, to the opulent Directors, that if wc 
ever bem-de? ’ thls P lctll01 T of wealth, to make tlie experiment, when will it 




■ 


__ Ij! ", , '( F *■ 

From Hon. Chief Justice Horn blower, Newark, N. J. 


asTtlienv^^tv t my f- 01 -l ia ! a PP r °bation, and shall receive all the aid as well pecuniary 
iWnS*f ? y llmited mean . s Will permit. P 7 

only to sav thrift? eXpiC - SS views of the principles of the Institution in detail, but 
the Sociclv carmnf P nnci P* es ai 'C acted upon in good faith, as no doubt they will be, 
no a bl f ssin g ^ our country and the world; and will, I have 

portion of the Society^ wlhcfmvl S , U - PP ° rt ° f th f e " 1 , , S htene< ]> benevolent, and patriotic 
hi general. J cn m y lot is cast, and ot the moral and Christian community 


T , From Hon. P. p # Barbour, Frscati, Ya. 

1 nave no hesitation i 

I should consider it a ^ sa ymg that it meets my decided approbation. Abstractly, 
founded upon public opinioi ^ 1Jnci l >lc in politics, that no government • like ours, 
it is to operate be virtuni * V'Y I ,erm anently stand, unless the community, on whom 
ed alike, by the writings n f • en %htcned. The truth of this principle is proclaim- 
justly called the “mistress f V1 ? e lriei1 and the vo ^ ce of ®xperiepce, which has been 
gmia amongst them some ° ! • • Although in most of the states, and Vir 

in none is it so complete iJ° VlSIOn is made by law for the support of education ; yet, 
Ainongst them, ( know not l ? need all the coll at.eral aids which it can receive. 


% 
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experience has given it the impress^'j& 


Prom Bradford Sumner, Esq., Boston 


' uuu OUlVlNER, ***** ' * 

l am exceedingly gratified to find that snrh a Society lias been formed, and that so 
luch valuable talent and influence are enva^ed for its support. The literature of the 
ay, without doubt, needs some reform: and "the plan proposed by your Society, seems 
o me well calculated to effect the object,. Every institution, whose object and tendency 
aie to purify, and to make broader and deeper the streams of useful knowledge, must 
meet the approbation, and, to some extent insure the aid of every Christian and Philan¬ 
thropist. The proper culture of the minds and hearts ofcoming generations, can hardly 
oo ov errated ; and the Society has my b Cs t Yvishes for its success. 


v 


\ 




From Rev. Charles Burroughs, D. IF, Portsmouth, N. IP. 

I give it my cordial concurrence. When I consider the condition, operation, and 
pro lgious consequences of the American press, its uncontrolled, and often reckless 
pewer, the cheapness, activity, and eagerness with which it pours forth the streams of 
poison, the alacrity with which it pampers the basest passions of society; I do con- 

< < n ( :’ at 11 ^ on , e °^the first objects of an enlightened and Cliristian tjieopife to endeavour 
o purity such a fountain of intellectual and moral power, and by its mighty efficiency to 
counteract the mischiefs which it produces. This is to strike at the loot of the evil. If 
_ie press be the potent and successful engine of moral ruin forbad men. lot it be used as 
P otei l t ^ n ^[dote to what is bad, by good men; and thus be made a prolific source of 

ncJfnU' Le '' ] ^j lristla ^ energy and wealth flood the land with productions, abounding in 
ul knowledge and holy principles. I know no vestige of ground, on which Cliris 
tians can stand with stronger hopes of more brilliant triumphs, than on an’ enlightened 
P.J; ’ sustained by an extensive combination o 'talent, and consecrated to truth and vir¬ 
holy league and effectual union of sacred effort. If the great and cr 0 od of our land will 

t'huv wm V i e d f y somecondensed operations, the almost omnipotent energies of tlie press 
they will in a few years exert an almost miraculous moral influence on Sur land ’ 

be awake and active in emnlovincr the preatpRt ir« ^ ° • °* ? u . r country should 
diffusion of useful k„owled"c; C = it also necessa™ of ,nfl ~ the 

knowledge should not be their chief object, but that "it slmnh 1 W n ” lcn .“ nderstand that 

power, for the production of a loftier virtue and a more ei i f ? 1 increase of moral 

nerally had reference to man only as an intellectual hein* f Ywj fu Knowledge havege- 

little reference to religious responsibilities and to the ‘ , sci r m , to have had too 

The press, therefore, at this era loudly calls for the sanrtdv" t0 a 3 tnilhs <> f revelation. 

I am satisfied that a National Institution, on an extended l«!!i § of Christianity, 

ledcre. in connexion with mire nnd snlntsirv nrinoU.. • caie, lor the diflusion of know- 




From Hon. Judge Cameron t> 

> -*-i aleig jj N n 

I cordially approve - : - p ri — ' 

present Constitution 

ability, in the furtherance 


X 1 nun A iU H. 110 JJ * . 

•* Raleigh, N. C. 

>rove of the views of the Committee q 

ion is framed, and will willin §ly eo.,;, ,0^1*7, •.? ri V cip,cs on wllieh tho 
Lherance of an enterprise promising r.,;.k i ■ \ them as far as I have 

° «U 1 highly beneficial results. 


% 
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Branches of the Society in each;»«ng with the Parent Society, located in 
New- York, will be the most efficient plan ol spreading its influence. 


From Hon. Judge Davis, Boston, Mass. 

The plan appears to be seasonable, and will, 1 trust, be eminently salutary, tending, 

the Christian. In this day of excitement and movement, the susceptibility that is mani¬ 
fested, impelling, as too often should encourage a belief, that it may 

be influenced to embrace the good and the tiue. Your Society, in the discreet and effi- 
cient performance of its assumed duties, cannot but have a beneficial agency, in countcr- 
Rctiim the multiplied stimulants to lolly, erior, and depravity, and their afflicting attend¬ 
ants. 0 The young, especially, it may Ijejiopcd, will experience the precious enjoyment 
of sober thought and rational inquiry; nor should we despair ol impressing even disso¬ 
lute wanderers, indulging the hope ot beholding them recovered from sad bewilderment, 

and in their “ right mind.” . 

I would merely suggest a wish, that m the execution of the works intended for circu¬ 
lation under the direction or auspices of the Society, cheapness may not be too much re¬ 
garded. The reading public have a right to require better paper, clearer type, and better 
binding than is too commonly presented to them. Performances of the character, indi¬ 
cated by the Association, should have a corresponding dress ; not merely for immediate 
attraction, but for permanent preservation and use. 




From Wm. C. Gilman, Esq., Norwich, Conn. 

The objects of the Association appear to be of the first importance, and I have no 
doubt they will appear more so in the eye of the community, after tiie expeiiment is 

made. 


From Francis Gillette, Esq., Hartford, Conn. 

In accordance with my feelings, permit me, Sir, in the first place, to express the 
sincere joy with which I hail the projected enterprise, and the lively gra 1 u e w ic , a 
an American citizen, I feel towards the distinguished gentlemen wit w lom.i ® T 

In common with many good and patriotic citizens in this quarter, , ave ol |§ . E . 
the demoralizing influences of the press ; and have looked with anxious so ici , 

some remedy that should be at once efficacious and adequate. _ 

Success, certain and glorious, must crown your benevolent efforts in ecau 

and mankind. . , _ . , 

1 hope that men o wealth throughout our country, will duly appreciate 

.r this enturprise, mfmMm £ *. tod, 

truth. ^ & 


I 
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From Hon. W. H. Seward, Auburn, N. A. , 

I have no hesitation in declaring my conviction, citizens 

t.on, is the most important which can engage theattcntion o ^ bu , as it ia 

o' our country. It is most certain, that a Republican g°vyy oJa and trite tn , t h. 

sustained by the virtue and intelligence of the people- x • wWch ghow that the 
But it is to me quite as obvious that there exist too «n° Jf _ „ us require great im- 
tone of moral sentiment, and the standard of intelligence «u o b 1 

iod for making the effort, ^ The com- 


piovement. 


It seems to me that the present is a propitious P. en0 “‘f t " rLa d^g; an. 
tudmanan notions of religion und morals arc boltUy piomui to ai , * 


and although 
real mass ot lh° 
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people 


are yet sound and firm in their adherence to the Christian religion. Tin 
n -.1-1-:n j- - - i principle you have adopted. 

t A *i. -rru...:.*' • ? 


is yet vrw small of those who will depart from the pnncip*? jvu ««.»« uuupicy. i u»v 
the Universal Diffusion of Knowledge imbued with the Spirit of Christianity, is indispen¬ 
sable for bringing any people to the full enjoyment of the best civil and social institutions” 


The number 
« That 


\ 


\ 
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From Chief Justice Durfee, Tiverton, R. I. 


In my view, the proposed Institution lias presented itself in answer to the pressing de¬ 
mands of the present moral and religious wants of the community. I lie present preva¬ 
lent appetite for intellectual food, can be satisfied only through the Press, and the tastes, 
passions, and moral feelings of the rising generation, will take theii character nom the 

publications of the present day. - . _ . 

Every one, who contemplates the present condition of the American press, must regret 

that an Institution on the plan proposed, had not been earlier projected. Most of the 
publications with which the country is ilooded, do not seem to aim at .any moral good 
the object seems to be the excitement ot intense feeling, with an entue heedlessness as 

to what such excitement tends. , . , - t . . 

I approve of the idea ot the Universal Diffusion ofK t lovvledgc, imbued with the Spirit 
of Christianity. The Christianity of this institution will, I doubt not, be that essential 
Christianity which rises above all Sectarianism. I cannot permit my sell to dou >t, that 
the publications of such an institution, aiming at an improvement of morals and an ad¬ 
vancement of useful knowledge, can be any otherwise than most favourably received by 
the community at large. Let the object be understood and felt, and.their favourable re¬ 
action will be certain. 


From Rev. Dr. Sharp, Boston, Mass. 

I have read your circular and the proposed “Constitution of the American Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge,” with lively interest. 

We are a nation of readers, if newspaper reading and the perusal of the light and 
ephemeral productions of the day can give us a title to that character. But although the 
“Newspaper is abroad,” exerting a mighty influence on the views and habits of the peo¬ 
ple, yet every reflecting person must regret that the influence is too often evil and not good. 

If this be the character of daily and weekly publications, it is extremely desira¬ 
ble that the Press should teem with works of a different kind. We need books for the 
rising veneration and for those who are but “children of a larger growth,” imbued 
with the Spirit of Christianity,” and illustrating and enforcing those great moral and so¬ 
cial duties, the observance of which is necessary to the preservation and perpetuity of 
our Republican Institutions. We need a better acquaintance with the thoughts and 
reasonings of pure and lofty minds. 

The American Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, if judiciously conduct- 
ed, will. ! think, to a good degree, meet ihe necessities ot the nation in these respects. 
The liberal course which is intended to be pursued, avoiding all topicks which are 
purely sectarian, and elucidating great moral and religious principles, in which all 
Christians are agreed, will remove all occasions tor jealousy ; and I should hope, that 
men of enlarged minds in every sect, would gladly lend their aid in sustaining the So¬ 
ciety. 




From Joseph Cummings, Esq. Savannah, Geo. 

I have examined the circular wkh care, and highly value the patriotism and philan¬ 
thropy of those, who have originated the Ins1 1 u ion. 

The principles involved are without objection ; and I cannot permit myself to doubt 
that our country will patronize so noble an o jec , which must have the effect, ot mg 
unity to efforts, to instruct and benefit the present and coming generations. I he 
Christian and lover of his country cannot but es eem such an effect as worthy ol his 

labours. 
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From John Warren, M, D, Boston, Mass, 

I beg leave to express ^Vn°U.e‘proscc ; u\l^ 11 ‘ 3 expressed in the circular, and 

my perfect disposition to unite m lu 1 L10n ot those philanthropic designs. 


From Thomas Sewall, M, D. Washington, D. C. 

ght the T P t B ffjXUt a thf£t P m V f ed b / bad mcn - a " d shamefully 

-- J% men * H \ c j .,11 Jj’ . medium through which to regenerate 

the community. The press, if mo Yp n J f lt .k e done by the associated influence of 
men; known, respected, powerful, ami mu oi zeal, and then sustained by wealth. I re¬ 
joice that a few have already enlisted. 


I have long thou, 
neglected by good men. 

i w iT i 1 


From Samuel Henry Dickson, M. D., S. C. 

I hasten to express my cordial concurrence in the views expressed in that paper, and 
to offer every aid in my power to carry into effect, in this region, the purposes of a society 
established to advance the interests ot knowledge and virtue. 


From James Brewster, Esq., New-Haven, Conn. 

I am much gratified with the whole plan of the enterprise. — First, because it is based 
upon Christian principle, as “ indispensable to the full enjoyment of the best civil and 
social institutions,” and constituting the c< palladium of American liberty.” And 
secondly , because the Constitution invites the co-operation of all good men without regard 
to sect or party, ' 

An effort like the one contemplated, is called for, by more considerations than I can 
designate. 

■- 

# 

■ 

From Rev. Moses Stuart, Andover, Mass. 

1 have read if with lively interest. With all my heart I wish you success. Gladly 
would 1 do something more than say, “Be ye warmed and be ye filled.” 


From Rev. Dr. Miller, Princeton, N. J. 

The principles set forth in your communication, are such as I cordially approve. It 
gives me unfeigned pleasure to find the gentlemen whose names are connected with this 
p an, embarked in an enterprise so enlio-htened, so solemnly called for, and so likely, if 
wise y puisued, to serve the best interests of our nation. In such an enterprise, it will 



From Eleazau Lord, Esq., Taman, N. Y. 

The plan is, I think, admit 
•No event, assuredly, relatino- 
occurred for a length of H mM 

can be compared with th u nf in point of interest, oi , 

rapid, and far read ^,,5 18 pro P osal of this Institution. Of i s success its great 

doubt. But its success 0 Tf l ’ ducted as I am confident it mil be, 1 ontertam no 

* 111 OOt STOfttlv 


greatly mistaken, especially its prosperous begin- 
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uinga, will depend not go much on the accumulation of capital by which to sustain its 
undertakings, nor on the titles or pretensions of the work 8 published, as on the influence 

of the society—the influence proper to such an association— the influence which proceeds 
From confidence already established in the characters of those associated, and of 
those who conduct the affairs of the institution. 

It is, therefore, in my view, a great point so to organize and conduct the concern, that 
the entire volume and loice of that influence may accompany and give impulse to every 
publication. In this particular, wc have the advantage of those who employ the press 
to bad purposes, and we ought to make the most of % They can print as well as we, 
and they can ply all that is corrupt in the hearts and practices of men; but with the 
personal, moral, intellectual and Christian influence, to be combined in this institution, 
and to be boldly exerted in its appropriate sphere they cannot cope. 


F rom Ri« Rev. Bishop Smith, Lexington, Ivy. 

I had heard of the movements with regard to the new Society with which you are con¬ 
nected, before receiving your circular; and my heart had hailed them with humble grati¬ 
tude to God, as auspicious of the greatest good to our country, and to the souls of men. 

From ;his remote point, the utmost we can say is, go on and prosper ; and the God 
of all mercy prosper you! 

If I were to condense my prayers for my country into the shortest compass, it seems to 
me that prayer should run — “Sanctify, 0 Lord, first of all, the pulpits of our country, 
and then, Lord, vouchsafe to sanctify the press.” 


From Rev. G. W, Bethune, Philadelphia, Penn, 

We have loudly proclaimed that our free institutions are based upon the knowledge 
and virtue of the people. The necessity of strengthening these foundations of our pms- 
perity, has often been urged by our enlightened rulers. Public and private bounty has 
>een lavished upon Seminaries of every gradation. In many states, (your own in par¬ 
ticular,) all that mere legislation can do, has been clone to carry opportunities of instruc¬ 
tion into every neighbourhood. Yet facts prove, that some such Institution as you pro¬ 
pose, is necessary to supply the people with useful reading. 

Let us, by cheap, entertaining, and widely diffused publications, place useful know¬ 
ledge before every eye — teach every mind to observe and reason, and we will, by the 
blessing of the Father of ! lights, soon have a foundation for a nobler superstructure, of 
social and political Virtue. Lord Brougham never displayed so much his mighty 
mind, as when he conceived the establishment of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge. We may regret that religion mingled so little with his views, but we must 
admire the power of knowledge. 

iEstablish your Institution, scatter your publications far and wide, light the lamp of 
useful knowledge in every dwelling, make our countrymen conscious of menial power y 
and all the various forms of danger which now flit among our people, will flee before it. 

Such an Institution is necessary to secure the morals of our country. Give the people 
useful knowledge. Place your cheap periodical upon the evening table. Gather 
around parents and children to look at its pictures,.and listen to its well told facts, and 
that good humour, which, like Cowper’s tea, will cheer but not inebriate,” and you 
will keep them from the haunts of vice. The wood-cuts allure, the historical anec¬ 
dotes entertain, and its simple illustrations of Natural History awaken a thirst for 
knowledge, fence their mind from the solicitations of evil, and store the memory with 
pleasant thoughts to occupy the soul, when, in the hours of labor, the body may be 
busy. Soon they will demand more, and you may lead them on farther and farther in 
the ways of wisdom. 

The practicability of such an institution is beyond a doubt. All that is wanted is 
money. The experience of the English Society proves it. Surely, our men of wealth 
cannot but see the necessity of stemming the tide ot immorality among us, swelled, as it is, 
by the continual incursion of foreign crime, and t ie too rapid growth of our newer terri¬ 
tories, — too rapid, because outstripping the means of education and religion. Such an 
institution would do more to secure social peace and public virtue than all the courts and 
prisons in the land, and would yield a prieel esa dividend upon tho gifts to its treasury. 
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From Clement C. ^ ^ > Grr, Tiieo, Seminary,, N, Y. 


The very name of it is enough | le good wishes of a 

ankind, if the Society but to l 

Lvancins the great and good cm 1 l - ul. 


manl 
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II who are friends to 
lend my feeble aid in 


From Professor Gird, West Point, N. Y. 


corrrectness of the views, w ... , n A a K e . n hy the Committee, and the ex- 

e of the proposed Constitute > > ould thihk, be generally acknowledged. 

j ‘ - : - 1 — 1 ~’' f ^ iA Socie y etion, cannot fail to be well received by a 


The 

cellence ui uw v "; ~ Q nr ; e tv 

Publications issued under the fc> 
large and valuable portion ot the J* 


From Rev. Dr* A. Qhurch, University op Georgia# 

So far as I understand the principles set forth in the Circular, I can but highly ap¬ 
prove them, and sincerely hope that the Society may succeed. The objects of the So¬ 
ciety as set forth in the 2d Article ot the Constitution, must commend themselves to 
every friend of virtue and knowledge and religion ; and in a particular manner, I think 
the last as there set forth, a most desirable object, and one which may be accomplished 
by such means as the Society propose to use. We need, greatly need, good elementary 
books of instruction, — such as can be procured cheap, and yet are well adapted to the 
purposes tor which they are designed. And could there be something like uniformity 
in these throughout our country, they would be greatly cheapened. 


From Rev. Dr. Gillett, Hallowell, Maine. 

I feel no hesitation in saying, that your institution would receive the hearty concur¬ 
rence of ail wise and good men in this region. Indeed, it is just what the exigencies of 
the times require ; just suited to the spirit of the age. Something of the kind, you 
contemplate, must be done, to save our Republican Institutions from the catastrophe, 
which all other Republics have experienced. And, I look forward with confidence to 
the time when the *‘ American Society for the Diffusion o! Useful Knowledge,” shall 
hold a prominent place among the scientific and benevolent Institutions of our day. 


From Hon. Thomas Rice, Winslow, Maine* 

Could there be a fund, such as we think is contemplated, to enable the Society to 
move on in its operations, unembarrassed, and send throughout the land specimens ot its 
publications, we think there would be very little doubt as to their speedy circulation. 
We would bid you “ God-speed,” in all vour efforts for the good of man, and to preserve, 
unimpaired to our posterity, the rich legacy of our fathers. And when, instead oi tne 
fathers shall be the children, may suclfas then live in the U. S. A., behold a virtuous, 
happy, and enlightened people. 


- - ——- -w m ^ — — - 

- '■ pioposcd ! c-t itution lias my best wishes 
its success. 


From Geo. Griffin, Esq., N. Y. 

n has my best wishes, and I shall be happy to aid in promoting 


From Rev. R dfus Ander30 n, D. Boston, Mass. 

A Society of the kind a , aus pices of such men, is a desideratum, 

and cannot fail of being hi»hlv uspiC^Wr need to be far better acquainted with 1 
. - g gUy Usefu1 ' have been spread m our country. 


extent, to which the means of diffusing knou 
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From Anthony Barclay, Esq., N. V. 

Having often reflected ttpon, and suggested the desirableness of such an association 
as is proposed in the circular, I have only to communicate my wish most heartily to 
co-operate in the objects which have been presented, to the extent of my humble ability. 


From AT. Willard Hall, Washington, Del. 

I highly approve the principles and objects 0 f the proposed National Institution. 

I have long seen the need of some efficient aid to promote general education in this 
country. The subject is of unspeakable concern, and it embarrassed with various 
and great difficulties. To promote it effectually it must be viewed in a new light, and 
brought under influences that have not been extended to it. To credit the public voice, 
we must suppose that there is an unanimous and hearty approval ol all measures adapt¬ 
ed to foster anti advance elementary education. 

There is a great need to direct the public taste, to awaken curiosity, in search of Use¬ 
ful Knowledge. Cheap publications, conveying such knowledge in a simple, agreea¬ 
ble form, are much to he desired. In respect to the publications that have been circu¬ 
lated, they have been the means of communicating very little knowledge, and their 
tendency has not been to implant or cultivate a usdul taste or habit of reading. AV e 
need publications of mattery not ot Action, nor merely of precept or argument. 


/ * 


From Rev. Nathaniel Hewitt, D. D., Bridgeport, Conn. 

I rejoice, dear sir, as a father and a citizen, as a Christian and a minister of Christ, 
at the proposed undertaking. 


From Joshua B. Whitridge, M. D., Charleston, S. C. 

Unless something is done to enlighten the minds and purify the hearts of the people, 
how long shall we (as a nation) be able to maintain the position we now occupy ? How 
lontf shall we continue to exert a moral and political influence among the nations of the 
earth ? How long shall we be able to preserve our Republican Institutions ? These 
are solemn considerations, and well worthy the attention of the patriot, the philanthro¬ 
pist, and the Christian, 


From Enos Barnes, M. D., Rock Stream, Fates Co. 

If the press, instead of pouring forth an almost irresistible flood of light reading, cal¬ 
culated only to catch the breeze of popular favour, could be so conducted as to spread 
before the community only those healthful principles so greatly needed, and the want of 
which is by benevolent and intelligent minds so much deplored, all would soon be 
well; but as this greatly to be desired improvement,cannot, to any considerable extent 
be expected, the Commit tee have very wisely a coimikractmg influence in the second 
article of the proposed Constitution; which, if constantly kept in view by the Society, 
will eventually accomplish all its friends could desire. And I make this last observation 
with a full knowledge of the unlimited extent of the meaning: for a discovery by the 
people of the, although gradual, yet sure improvement which the labours of the Associa¬ 
tion must produce, will not fail to increase the number of its admirers and friends ; and 
I doubt not this Society will be hailed by millions yet unborn as a mighty engine, greatly 
auxiliary to the accomplishment of the benevolent purposes of the Almighty towards our 

guilty world. 


From Rev. Dr. Lindslet, Pres, of University of Tennessee, Nashville. 

I cordially approve the objects which your proposes to achieve, and also the 

means by which they are to be accomplished* My thoughts have been for several years 












T1 _ ct diverted to precisely such an organization. Am\ hurl T m.; i t • 
Colismstoadofa remote western ullage, I shoifid nothave 
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From Rev. Pres. T. W. Coit, Transylvan,* U NIVEn9ITT) Lexington Ky. 



be combined with the education ot the heart I have seen so much mischief flow from 
an exclusive attention to the first ot these species of education, that ] have at times 
grown quite skeptical and disheartened about its utility . If the pure and philanthropic 
purpose of the Committee can be accomplished, I should rejoice for my country and for 
mankind, I am fully satisfied, that unless the intellect of this great nation be soon 
brought more under the control of moral and sacred influences’ that no control will 
govern us but the iron one of despotism. Liberty and the freest liberty is compatible 
with virtue: when this Union cannot exist, the resoit to physical forces cannot be avoided. 


From Rev. Pres. Carroll, Hampden, Sidney College, Virginia. 

With my own opinion on this subject of such vital moment to Americans, you are 
already, in some measure, acquainted. The design of forming such an Association, and 
of making it national, is truly a noble one, and in accordance with the liberal genius of 
our institutions. For the last ten years I have witnessed the various improvements in 
the press, with a degree of painful solicitude as to the ultimate direction which its in¬ 
creased power might take. I have said to myself, “what it the gigantic depravity of 
pen cited genius and learning, shall have a prepond era toiy influence in wielding the 
energies of this wonderful engine?” And the recent increase of the works of fiction 
ant other light and ephemeral trash, has made me tremble, lest mv fears on this subject 
imght yet be realized. 1 know ot no theatre in the civilized world, where the press is 
ikely to wield such an unlimited influence over the civil and moral destinies of man, as 
m oui own country. A licentious press of itself, would be sufficient to workout our 
civil, social, and moral ruin, without requiring the lapse of any considerable length of 
rme. 1 o the mind of an intelligent observe”, your proposed Society must appear to 
ake rank amongst those grand conservative measures, called for by the exigencies of 
peop^ CS? tUK mc “ s P eiJsa ^ e t° 'he perpetuity of our political and religious interests as a 

f or P atr *? ts » philanthropists, and Christians, to bond together, and de¬ 
fat. possible, to gam the pre-occupanev of that ground, over which the influence 

hence ^There £• coun §?v » yet extend. It will be too late to do this, not many years 

eieis a wonderfully rapid onward course in all ourefiorls as a nation. The 



From Rev. Hector Humphreys, Pres. St. John’s College, Annapolis, Md, 
I most heartily bid you « God s 

01 mine, fn nmirmla *1 _. . 


5 ' e ® rtll y hid you « God-speed ” in vour excellent undertaking; and any efforts 
’ t0 P romotR tlle circulation of your'paperfS Maryland, are utyour disposal. 


Prom Uey. Joel Parker, Woodviile, Miss. 

' ^roviSencef 1 wiU'rcsculfli . M ° nc of the most cheering evidences that (M. «' »<!» 

t alarmingly threatened. ^ ls nal ‘ on from tho anarchy and infidelity, " 1 







From Rev. Wh. S. Potts, Marion College, Missouri. 

In the sentiments expressed in the circular I most heartily concur. The prostitution 
of the press, in our whole land, is most lamentable. The moral influence exerted by a 
lar^e number of our periodicals, is of the most deleterious kind, and ou<*ht to call forth 
the° exertions of every friend to the moral and intellectual cultivation ol our youth. So 
many, through covetuous motives, have become th4 panders to vice mid folly, scattering 
through the length and breadth of the land, their fiipp& nl tales, jests, and scoffs at sacred 
things, that it is high time some more honourable should stand forth, to cater for the 
moral and intellectual wants of this vast Republic. If the public taste has been vitiated, 
means should be taken immediately to rectify it. 


From Samuel Agnew, Esq., Hamilton, Mo. 

The object of the circular struck me forcibly, and excited an inteicst which it intrin¬ 
sically possesses to produce on every mind, in any proportionate degree alive to the best 
interests of our country. The purpose is 011 c worthy of the most enlightened patriot, 
and the warmest hearted Christian. I rejoice that so noble and benevolent an enterprise 
has occupied the attention, and enlisted the efforts of those whose character will give 

reputation and success to this generous enterprise. . 

It will «ive me real pleasure to co-operate in any way with the Society in piomoting 
their n oble enterprise. This far west needs, in a peculiar measure, the influence of this 
cheering and Christian effort. 

P 


From Benj. Bakewell, Esq., Pittsburgh, Penn. 

Bci; a- fully convinced of the importance and advantage which might be expected to 
result from an Association of this description, if based on the principles of Christian be¬ 
nevolence and liberality, I shall be glai to receive a copy of the Constitution and such 
other information respecting the views of the Society, as may be necessary to form an 
opinion of them. Should they coincide with my own, I shall be happy to make them 
known in this community, and urge my fellow-citizens to co-operate with the Society in 

carrying them into effect. 

It is presumed that an object so noble as the one proposed, will have nothing sectarian 
about it, and as every Christian denomination possesses sufficient knowledge of Divine 
truth, to lead its professors in the path of virtue, if they will honestly and sincerely follow 
it, no invidious distinctions will exist in an association whose professed object is “the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, imbued with the Spirit of Christianity^” throughout the 

United States. 


Minutes op the Meeting at Saratoga Springs.* 

A meeting was held at Saratoga Springs, on Saturday evening, Aug. 6th, of persons 
friendly to the formation of an American Society for the Diffusion ot Useful Knowledge. 

The Hon. Judge Woodworth of Albany was culled to the Chair, and Prolessor S. 
F. B. Morse, appointed Secretary, 

Professor Proudfit of the New- York University, stated briefly the objects of the meet¬ 
ing. He mentioned that two meetings had recently been held in the city ot JNew- 
York, at which it had been proposed to form a national Institution, upon a broad and 
Catholic basis, for the general Diffusion ot Usciul Knowledge. 

For the example which had prompted such a design, we were indebted to the philan¬ 
thropists of England. It had been felt in that country, th at a crisis had arisen, which 
demanded a combination of the talent and virtue of the land, to resist the alarming pro¬ 
gress of ignorance and vice, and several noble institutions were now inspirited operation 
there, conducted on a scale commensurate with the great object to be gained. 

The friends of a similar design in this country, were happy in acknowledging them¬ 
selves indebted to the successful experiment made in our father land, for the first idea, 
as well as some of the principal outlines of their plan. And surely if an effort of this 
kind had been found necessary in England, it was doubly so here. We were citizens 
of a free Republic; and it was a universally acknowledged truth, that under such a 
government, the only pillars of public order, were the virtue and intelligence of the pco- 

* Furnished by the politeness of the Reporter of the New-York Observer. 
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guards, which went to control and ^ direct mto^nght channels, the mighty, irrepressible, 

ungovernable activity of such a mass ot mind. Mere political institutions would be found 
utterly without force against the movements of such a power; their feeble restraints 
drooped from it like flaxen thread from the limbs of an awaking giant.. It was moral 
restraints alone which could hold in the passions of a great people, free even to licen¬ 
tiousness and increasing in a ten-told ratio trom the immigrations of every kindred pco- 
xAe under heaven. This country enjoyed peculiar facilities for such an enterprise as had 
been proposed. If we had much to encounter, we had also much to wield. We pos¬ 
sessed in an unshackled Press, a power which our English brethren enjoyed in a far 
less deWec. There they had a load oi taxation and a rigid system of restricting laws to 
strucrcde against. The expense occasioned by the Stamp duties, was there so enormous, 
that°it hacf prevented British Societies, though embodying such an amount of talent, 
wealth and the influence attached to rank, from accomplishing much that might other¬ 
wise have been effected. . ,, 

But in America, we had none of these obstacles m the way, I here was nothing here 
to ban • on the wheels of the national machine; but, on the contrary, our situation com¬ 
bined many facilities for the accomplishment of the design, which ought to encourage 

its friends in immediately entering on its prosecution. 

In the two meetings held in New-York, the object had been rather a careful and de¬ 
liberate consideration of facts, than any attempt at producing popular effect. The result 
of such consideration had been a deep conviction that the time for such an effort was 

fully come. . , . ... , „ 

The friends of the design had felt desirous that a meeting should beheld upon the 

subject, at Saratoga, where, as they knew, much talent and influence would, at this 
season he congregated, from various and distant portions of our country. A more ex¬ 
tended meeting was expected soon to be held in New-York, at which, definite meas¬ 
ures would probably be resolved upon, toward speedily entering on the execution ot tne 

P Rev. Gorham D. Abbott of New-York, agent of tho Committee, then submitted a 
statement of facts, showing the present condition of the American 1 ress ; the exten o 
its influence; the predominant .character of its issues ; and also gave a genera cescnp- 
tion of the system of operations now in successful progr< - b\ INahona tjem 1 
Great Britain, to make the power of the Press bear more directly and cllectua y on 1 
intellectual and moral improvement of the people; and urged the importance an - 
cessity of uniting the influence and efforts of good men in a similar organization o 

country. > . 

Rev. Dr. Potter of Union College, Schenectady, then addressed the “^ngas JV^his 
Professor Potter said he had no prepared speech, but he could not refuse to give ws 
humble suffrage in favour of’anlan. fW ■,. ...w, obiect of which was the spien _ _ 
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ntemplated by the proposed Association designed to embrace in its range of pub- 
! physical, moral, and intellectual science and general history, the whole to he 


literature that was calculated to refine and to elevate the moral character. The institu¬ 
tion cone 

Mention - _ 

pervaded* and characterized by such a taste for Christian morals as should fit it to elevate 

and purify the public character. 

r-' He had remarked at the outset that ho laid emphasis on the word u useful,” in this 
undertaking. They heard it often said that * c the schoolmaster was abroad but before 
be congratulated himself or his countrymen that such was the fact, he must pause. He 
knew Uiat knowledge was power: but it was power alike for evil and for good. If he 
knew that what the schoolmaster sent abroad was truth alone, then he admitted there 
was ground of rejoicing, for truth was calculated to elevate the mind ■ but if it was error, 
i f it was falsehood that was spreading, then was the boasted boon that fruit of the forbid¬ 
den tree, “whose mortal taste brought death into the world and all our wo.” Better 
was it that the stream of knowledge should be shut off entirely, than that il should be 
poured abroad m ten thousand full torrents charged with the elements of moral disease 
and corruption. We were in the habit of glorying in the freedom of the press j but 
before this could be a legitimate ground of boasting we must know what was the cha¬ 
racter of the press. The press might riot in its liberty, and pervert it to a curse. "What 
security had we, in the existing state of things, that its power would be rightly used ? 
pvone, but the interest of Ihose who guided it. The press, in a free country like ours, 
was our all. It determined the character of the literature of the people. And was it so 
that we had no other or better security for the application of so mighty an engine than 
motives merely mercenary? Under such a guidance what aliment would the press pro¬ 
vide for the intellectual appetite of the people? Just what the people asked for. And 
what, in this a<re of phrenzied agitation was the kind of aliment for which the human 
mind*would spontaneously ask ? Would it be healthy aliment ? AY as it such as would 
send the vigour of moral health through the limbs and sinews of this young republic. Ah, 
There was but too much reason to fear that it would be such as was calculated 


no! 
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only to madden and to degrade. With what anxious curiosity did the American public 
lately peruse the loathsome details of one of the foulest crimes, the revolting scenes of 
the interior of a brothel. He asked every Christian patriot if it was not time that some? 
thing was done to check this stream of moral corruption ? Had not the time come when 
goocf men should combine? Might it not with truth be.said, that the destinies of this 
republic hung upon an hour? Ought not its true friends to stand by the national foun¬ 
tains and guard them from poison? The design aimed at was to construct an Ameri¬ 
can instrument — an instrument of mighty power — to be wielded by the wealth and 
intelligence of the American people. They proposed this as a starting point. 

The nation had been told with a taunting sneer, that Americans were a mere business 
people. He admitted that they were a business people, and he gloried in the fact. Even 
in that spot, consecrated as it was to recreation and enjoyment, they could not rest from 
business, but it was business of a high and holy character. The cause of Temperance 
had gathered its advocates from all parts of the land, and held them in conclavedor days 
together. To-night they were assembled on another great concern of national impor- 
tance; and on the next evening another weighty subject of public concern was to be dis¬ 
cussed. He gloried in the fact that in this high sense we were a business people. But 
it had been asserted that we were a mere money-getting people: that the.immense 
amount of talent which distinguished the nation was all combined and all expended, in 
the mere acquisition of property. It was true that great talent was thus engaged, and 
that vast amounts of property were accumulated. But for what ? to be hoarded ? to be 
used for the mere purpose of individual indulgence ? It must be confessed that but too 
much of it was devoted to luxury and ostentation * but still, it was only justice to say 
that a great part of the national wealth was held by its possessors as a trust for God and 
for man. If the American people did display unprecedented talent, and industry, and en¬ 
terprise, they displayed unprecedented liberality also. As to money, if this design pro¬ 
ceeded, it must have it. Money constituted the sinews of such an enterprise. It was 
impossible to send forth millions of sheets daily, unless funds could be procured to start 
upon. The Executive Commii tee have asked the merchants of this land, men whom God 
has so blessed that they are becoming princes, to be the benefactors of this people, to 
feed their country with knowledge and truth, and thus send down an influence on the 
generations to come which shall Tjless them both for time and eternity. 

Professor P. added, that there were the most cheering indications that there existed 
among the intelligent monied men of the land, a readiness to patronize such a design. It 
was not twelve months since an American philanthropist hud offered to place fifty thou¬ 
sand dollars in his hands to be applied to the object, and to take all the hazards of loss in 

case of failure ; but the plan not then being ripe for execution# ho had sinpe given to the 
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The following resolutions were then adopted : 

Resolved. , As^the opinion of this meeting, that a criais has arrived in our countrv i 
which the means of the intellectual an moral elevation of our entire population is^dut 
to them, and indispensible to the continuance of our invaluable institutions 
Resolved , That the proposed orgniiization ot an American Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge, is a measure urgently demanded by the exigencies of the nation and 
wisely adapted to secure its end, and shall receive our cordial co-operation. ’ 

On motion of Rev. Dr. Potter, the meeting then adjourned. 

Samuel F. B. Morse, Secretary. 


Minutes op the Meeting at Andover, Mass. 

Agreableto invitation, a public meeting was held on.the evening of September 6,1336 
at which tire Rev. Dr. Fay, of Charlestown, was appointed Chairman, and the Rev! 
Samuel M. Worcester of Salem, Secretary. The meeting was very fully attended by 
gentlemen from all parts of the country. After an address by Rev. Gorham D. Abbott, 
the following resolution, offered by Rev. Dr. Tappan of Augusta, (Me.) was unani¬ 
mously adopted. 

Resolved, That we have listenedwith deep interest to the statements of Mr. Abbott, 
relative to the plan of live proposed “American Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge,” and that we regard it as eminently entitled to the patronage of all, who 
would promote the best interests of our country and the world. 

t;,- j ( Warren Fay, Chairman. 
k igne , ^ Samuel M. Worcester, Sec’y. 


Extract from the Minutes of the State Convention of Common School 

Teachers, held at the Capital, in Albany, Sept. 20,1836. 

^ Resolved, That we have hoard with the deepest interest the statements, by the Rev. 
Gorham D. Abbott, ol the proposed organization and objects of the “American 
Societv for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge.** 

Resolved, That, in the opinion of this Convention, the peculiar state of our beloved 
country calls loudly for such an organization, and that we pledge ourselves to use every 
effort in our power to promote the objects of said Society. 

Sinned 1 }} 9, I ' END1NING ’ i Secretaries. 
ibi te nca, j g # R. Sweet, 
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Minutes op the Meeting at Hartford, Conn. 

At a public meeting, held in this place Sent 17, 1836, President Day, ofYale C 
T.’ , chosen Chairman, and Rev T w Gallaudett appointe d Secretary. 

Mr. Abbott made a statement of facts’ and of the objects of the Society — when 
following resolution was adopted • ’ 

Resolved , That t}v||j ^ * ^ 

Abbott with regard 

plan of the “ American Societv ior um tv«* ■ ^ 

T . h. to.*,, to 





FOIl THE DIFFUSION OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 
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Promote as objects of primary importance, Institutions for the Dilfiision ol Knowledge.” 

Washington’s Pare well Address. 


THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 


James Brown. Esi]. of New- York, (jliairm.au* 
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Thomas Cock, 

John Torrey, 

Aeon7.0 Potter, 
Wilbur 1 "isk, 
Jacob Abbott, 
Bela B. Edwards, 
Leonard Bacon, 
Calvin E. Stowe, 
Charles Butler, 
Cornelius Baker, 
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John T. (Klchiust, 
Lewis C. Beck, 
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Marines W: IL LETT, 

John Tkoudfit, 

John A. A auoiian, 

W U.LIAM A DAMS, , 
Charles S. Ste wart, 
George F. Allen, 
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William B. Calhoun, 
Robert Kelly. 
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Antiion v P. Halsey, Treasurer . 
Gouiiam D. Abbott, Secretary . 


The deep interest now appearing in almost every civilized country, in the extension and improvement ol popular 
education and the diffusion of knowledge among men, is a distinguishing peculiarity ot the present age. Ihc 
world seems waking up to the work of the intellectual and ino'ral illumination of mankind. England, France, the 
Germanic States, and even Russia, appear to be vying with each other in measures to enlighten and elevate the 
.rreat bodv of the people, and to promote the highest interests of Literature, Science, ami Art. The appointment 
of “Ministers of Public Instruction,” of “ Boards,” and « Commissioners of Education,”—the Societies tor the “ad¬ 
vancement,” and the “diffusion of knowledge,”—the large private benefactions and public appropriations in further¬ 
ance otAhese -objects.—indicate the extent and strength of this new impulse in the cause of human improvement. 

The United States of America have not less at stake in this great movement of the age than any other nai:on, 
and must iiot be behind the very foremost in this great work of philanthropy. The Society named above, was de¬ 
signed to accomplish tor our country what other instrumentalities are doing tor other nations. ' 

This Institution was organized about two years since, and was soon after incorporated by the Legislature ot the 
State of New-York. Its general objects, as its name imports, are to extend the means and improve the chateau 
of public instruction; to elevate the standard of our national literature; —and to promote the diffusion ol know¬ 
ledge and correct principles among all classes of the community. The Society aims to accomplish its objects, y 
unhing the influence and efforts of literary, benevolent, and philanthropic men throughout the country, m employmg 

the appropriate means. The immediate designs of the Society aic the following. 

] st. The publication and general introduction of a National School Library. It is estimated that there are, at 

1,-ast Fii'tv Thousand Schools, in our country, and it is now generally, if not universally, admitted, that c\ei) one 

.houl’tl be supplied with an appropriate Library. For this purpose, the Society proposed, from the outset, the pub- 

lication of a series of popular works, upon all those branches of knowledge, most interesting and useful to tlio giea. 
















body of the people;—including 1 fistory, Voyages and Travels, Biography, Natural History, the Physical, Intellec¬ 
tual Moral and Political Sciences, Agriculture, Manufactures, Arts, Commerce, Bellos Lettres, the History and 

■P 

Philosophy of Education, and ihe Evidences of Christianity. — for it is a principle adopted by the Committee, 
*• That the Universal Diffusion of Knowledge, imbued with the spirit ot Christianity, is indispensable for bringing 
any people to the full enjoyment of tfoe'/best civil and s'oeial 'institutions/’ The Committee have already adopted 
and published one set, comprising Fifty Volumes, of the most approved works on several of these topics. 

Such a Library, embracing in its various departments, a wide range ot subjects suite/ to the different tastes, 
ages, circumstances and capacities ot readers, and prepared with special reference, to this object, would bring the 
means of improvement and happiness within the reach o! he youth and general population ot a country, in a manner 
without parallel in the history of the world ; and, stamped with the impress and breathing the free spirit of the in¬ 
stitutions of America, could scarce fail of becoming a means of so enlightening the minus, refining the tastes, and 
elevating the pursuits of the millions of our youthful population, as to bring them forward better prepared than any 
generation that have preceded them, to act nobly their part as men, and discharge faithfully their duties as citizens 
of a mighty Republic. 

The Legislature of the State of’ Xew-York, at their last Session, passed a Law, making it obligatory upon each of 
the Ten Thousand. School Districts of the State to provide a Library. The operation of mis Jaw during the three 
years to come, will occasion the purchase in that State alone, of nearly a Million of volumes. Many of the other 
States, both East and West, have also commenced action on the same subject, and there is every reason to believe 
that the School Library System, will soon become universal, and each of the Fifty Thousand Schools of our coun¬ 
try, he furnished by law, or the force of public opinion, with a free circulating Library. 

Books of the right kind and in sufficient quantities for this purpose are not how in existence: many must yet be 
prepared specially adapted to the object, and it is a question of momentous importance,—shall the books for these 
Libraries be supplied with no other care than what ordinarily attends a hasty selection? Lan<nia|i cannot exa^e- 

m * ** O CC 

rate the evils which may follow the careless introduction of improper — possibly immoral_books to our youthful 


% 
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population, nor can the good be estimated which may arise to all the social, intellectual and moral interests of our 

country, from the universal diffusion of those of an interesting, pure, instructive and elevating character. 

2d. The second object of the Society is the publication of a popular Journal of Useful Knowledge and of 

Public Instruction, congenial to the Institutions of America yet somewhat after the plan of the “Penny” and 

‘‘ Saturday” Magazines of England, of which Ninety Thousand copies of one, and Two Hundred and Forty 

Thousand of the other hay® been circulated weekly, exerting a most salutary influence on the intellectual and moral 
improvement of society, 

3d. A third object is the preparation of a set of Text-books for schools. The great and crying evil of the 
multiplicity of inferior and improper books now in use, under this name, is too well known to call for comment. If 
a new, national, and standard set could be prepared, combining the excellencies of all books used in our own or other 
countries, teachers would rejoice, parents would be relieved of the constantly recurring evils and expense of a 
change of school books, and millions of minds would reap incalculable benefits. 

The selection of a library specifically adapted o the use of Seamen has also been proposed ; and likewise the 

publication of a series of entertaining and instructive works of a more juvenile character thaiTthoL forming the 

school and village library, designed to devclope the powers of the mind, and mould in virtue the heart of the youtw 

reader: a series, bearing the imprint of this Society, which parents, who have not the time to examine tho multitude 

of books published, claiming to be of this character, may, with confidence, receive at their fireside, and commit to 
the hands of their sons and daughters. 

The Executive Committee intended to have asked the contributions of their fellow-citizens, in aid of these area*, 
objects, in the early stages of their labours; but the commercial embarrassments of tho country which mi 
ensued have constrained them to go on silently and almost entirely unaided, until tho present time. 

No general effort has hitherto been made to obtain the necessary funds; yet, m all oilier respects, the Society 
» been ‘nuking a steady and rapid progress, ami a wide field of influence and usefulness is now opeijjnJ before it. 
The attention of many distinguished men in all parts of the country, has boon dire, led to its objects? and vorv 
general approbation of the plan, throughout the . omimmity, bus been roc. -,vod, .. rifying the remark of one who has 
reflected much on the subject, “ that the promotion of litoraluro and general instruction has always hern a rallying 

t 
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point, w hich has united the feelings and concentrated the exertions of men, whose opinions on other matters were 

& t ' . T 

not only discordant, but irreconcilable. At all times and under all circumstances, this great interest lias received 
irom all men, of all parties, a constant and enlightened protection. ? 

To accomplish the object of this Society, and to place it at once upon the ground which a National Institution 
of this character ought to occupy, it is necessary to engage the services of authors, to import the publications; of 
similar societies in Europe, and such other books as may assist the labours of the Committee, to employ agents, and 
to stereotype and manufacture anew a second series of fifty volumes, in a style and manner, in all respects worthy 
of the object, and deserving a place, in every school room and village of' the land. 

The Executive Committee, at a recent meeting, in view of the obvious importance and practicability of these 
objects, and encouraged by what has already been done, Resolved to submit the claims of this undertaking to the 
consideration of the Legislative and Executive Departments of our National and State Governments, and to their 
fellow-citizens generally, throughout the United States, and respectfully to solicit their co-operation in this great work, 
aiu: their aid in obtaining such an endowment for the Institution as shall make it worthy of our country and our age 
and in some measure commensurate with the magnitude and importance of the interests it aims to promote; 


.JAMES BROWN, Chairman . • 

GORHAM b . ABBOTT, Secretary. 
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New- York, Feu. 15, 1839, 
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